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THE WORDS OF OUR LIFE-— The Editor S 


Why set apart a Sunday for THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER? The reason is good, 
though it is not obvious. It can be made plain by a brief recital of facts. Two great 
years in the Unitarian cause are 1819 and 1919. In the former year, Channing gave 
his declaration of the Liberal faith to the world and changed the course of Christendom. 
In the latter year, the spirit in our men moved them to form the Laymen’s League, which 
was destined almost immediately to justify the marking of their action as a new epoch. 
It was not their organization, but that by which and for which it was created, which 
made the change. For it led the church into a new consciousness of organized power 
and service. 

The first hundred years of Unitarianism were devoted chiefly to our evangel. We 
proclaimed the spirit of the truth against and above the deadening orthodoxies. It 
was the prophet’s and apostle’s day. What they achieved for religion has never been 
excelled in the wide world. To such inspired men the laity responded magnificently, 
giving them support and a following. It was a time for individualism. But churches 
as organized bodies lacked the strength in many cases to inhere and cohere in them- 

_ selves. When preachers went, congregations often declined. Against this defect many 
forces’ wrought mightily. They knew though it was difficult yet it was possible to organize 
spiritual independence. The American Unitarian Association, the General Conference, 
the Women’s Alliance, the local conferences, all pressed their minds and wills against the 
task. They made an incalculable contribution. They prepared the way. The men 
came, with their knowledge about organization. They came by the hundreds. They 
gave wonderfully to the conserving and effectual use of power. They saw that steam 
requires an engine as much as an engine requires steam. They began our second 

“epoch. Read, now, what followed their labor: The gathering of two and a half millions 
of dollars from twenty-four thousand persons; the profound improvement of. parish 
business, including the worship, the membership, and the financial support; the rise of a 
multitude of young church people to take their proper part; the adoption of a new polity 

{||| which is to unite all our members, our agencies, in one body. ’ These are the best days 

thus far for Unitarianism. 

And now what? The unremitting messenger of these glad tidings, the unfailing 
reporter of all our good news, the spokesman for you, broadcasting your faith—THE 
REGISTER! The oldest of all American Unitarian institutions, in fact the oldest re- 
ligious journal in this country holding its original name, THE REGISTER freshly mints 
each week and sends to the uttermost parts the words of our life. Of the new day it 
says, with every one of you, ‘‘All of this I see and part of this I am.” Multiply its readers, 
it says to you, till the desire is fulfilled, — 

“More Unitarian Homes, and THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER in Every Home!”’ 
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The Toledo Church 


“N7OUR ARCHITECT was with you.” One min- 

ister was speaking to his happy colleague, 
and both were contemplating the latter’s newly 
finished church. “One can do nothing but worship 
in this place,” continued the visitor. “TI want to 
hear, I want to sing, I want to get on my knees.” 
Unitarians have such a worthy temple in the church 
in Toledo, Ohio, which was dedicated on Sunday 
and Monday, October 14 and 15. It is a glorified 
meeting-house. There are reredos, lectern, octagonal 
pulpit with sounding-board, a chancel with marble 
floor leading to what is in effect an altar, and on 
either side, stalls for the choir and places for min- 
isters. The organ console is within the chancel 
also. It is churchly excellence. And the place for 
the people, the rectangular area filled with chaste 
white sittings, is in perfect proportion and fur- 
nished in pure harmony. It represents the new 
Unitarian demand for beauty and form. It answers 
to the hunger for loveliness in holiness. It marks 
definitely, with several other Unitarian examples, 
the new era of architecture which will have pro- 
found and fruitful effect upon our church. 

We have needed, in order to be spiritually 
normal, the esthetic symbols of religion, written 
through the ages by men’s unceasing efforts to 
express in materials the perfect, the quickening, the 
eternal ; for these are religion. There is ever a two- 
fold demand on the church. It must first give to 
men a comforting and secure sense of the unchang- 
ing God, author and keeper of the fixed laws of the 
world; and second, the church must keep alive the 
spirit of inquiry. It must be as changing as the 
changing needs of men. In a sense religion is 
static as much as it is dynamic; it is conservative 
as truly as it is progressive. It waits upon God 
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no less than it challenges men to go forward. 
Toledo may well rejoice and labor with this two- 
fold ministry housed in a temple made with hands 
by the grace of God. For God works in artificers 
who utter their souls in their handicraft. Our 
cordial salutations to our friends, and to all who 
have brought this thing to pass. 


Bishop Lawrence’s Unitarianism 


HE FULL TEXT of Bishop William Lawrence’s 

address, which has caused widespread discus- 
sion and concern, has just come to us from the 
publisher. It is entitled “Fifty Years.” It was _ 
read at one sitting, with consuming interest, 
some amazement, and a touch of humor,—the last 
because it was only a little while ago that Bishop 
Charles Lewis Slattery, coadjutor of Bishop 
Lawrence, came to us Unitarians, and with great 
feeling and a dear-fatherly tone told us to come 
back home to orthodoxy. His idea was, we were 
strayed sheep. Now arises the head of the diocese 
himself, and when he gets through telling us what 
he has grown to believe, we find his clerical as- 
sistant confounded and the Bishop’s own position 
so indistinguishable from pure Unitarianism and 
undefiled, that it would take a theological micro- 
scope to find any differences. He is almost as 
much like us as we are ourselves. { 

If this seems a hasty and jaunty opinion, let our 
appeal be to his own words. Some of those words 
will shake up the mind; they will astound the 
reader. If there has been any faltering confidence 
among our laity about our position, our progress, 
and our influence in the world, here is evidence 
from a high place that we are right, we have been 
right for a century, and, best of all, the other 
churches are coming to our long-cherished beliefs. 

To begin, there is the Bible. Cowardice and igno- 
rance in telling the truth about it are notorious. 
The spiritual havoc wrought is incalculable. When 
be was a student in college, young Lawrence one 
day heard Professor Agassiz lecture on the crea- 
tion. That finished the Biblical story on the sub- 
ject for him. Even before that, he says, “I had 
suspected and silently decided that the Bible was 
wrong somehow.” He continues: “The theories of 
the inerrancy of the Scripture, and of the inspira- 
tion of every word, received their fatal blow in 
the sixties and seventies, though thousands on 
thousands of the faithful know it not at this day.” 
[Our italics. Our question, also,—Who is to blame 
for their ignorance? ] 

What he savs on the Trinity is more heretical 
still. We read: “I cannot describe the Triune God. 
. . . We know. however, the Lord our God is one 
God: we would hold that truth though the heavens 
fall.” This is probably the most emphatic word in 
the book, and certainly the most Unitarian. The 
Bishop, on the nature of Jesus, does not give him 
the character of Deity, but phrases it thus: “God 
revealed in his son Jesus.” Please let it be noted 
he does not even use the official title “Christ” 
here, nor anywhere else, in the usual sense. 

As to man’s origin and his “fall” he says we “ used 
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- to be taught we were born in sin; that each one of 


_ us would be lost unless the innocent victim [Jesus] 


prepared from the foundation of the world had 
borne our sins and by his sufferings and death had 
appeased the anger of God and ransomed us.” 
Against the “blood atonement” thus described, he 
says: “Jesus was a real man. He was our ideal, 
our brother, our life, and we went with him to 
the cross. He suffered for us; his was the complete 
sacrifice, in the same spirit in which the young hero 
suffered and died at Gettysburg for his country and 
ourselves” [our italies|. In other words, he was an 
example. Pure Unitarianism this is, and the most 
critical difference in the whole theological world 
between orthodoxy and liberalism. 

Be ready for yet another agreement with us— 
the miracles. “I have to say frankly, that many 
events that I used to think miraculous, or what 
were called supernatural, I cannot so esteem now.” 
We find many other things, so liberal as to be al- 
most incredible, in every page. Omitting most of 
them, let us turn to the resurrection. “‘I be- 
lieve in the resurrection of the body’ used to 
mean, of course,” says Bishop Lawrence, “the 
resurrection of the flesh, the same material body 
that was buried in the earth.” He explains with 
dramatic finality his disbelief in the doctrine by 
saying he has been for years “a vice-president of 
a cremation organization”! And, finally, that most 
difficult doctrine of all, to which we referred last 
week, the virgin birth, which makes much trouble 
for the friends of the Bishop. “I was convinced that 


‘there is no essential connection between the belief 


in the virgin birth and a belief in the incarnation.” 
There are clergymen in his church, he says, who 
cannot accept the doctrine. But we say it stands 
in the creed they repeat. To them “the belief is 


not essential.” What is his attitude to such clergy?- 


“Since my first canonical examinations as Bishop, 
I have neyer asked my candidates their position in 
that point.” In sum, this bishop says, “The vital 
test of a young man as he enters a high calling is 
not what particular doctrine he believes to-day, but 
what his attitude toward the everlasting truth, ... 
what spirit, character, or temper controls him” 
[our italics]. Of course, the Bishop is wrong here. 


_If he were a scholar, which he says candidly he is 


not, he would be accurate, for there can be no 
“spirit, character, or temper” without the mind 
that chooses the thoughts that make all three. 

In what vital respect, the reader asks, does he 


‘differ from us? None whatever. There are scores of 


Unitarians who this day say what he says, no more, 
and, by all means, no less. He has arrived at the 
liberal position. It is not an exaggeration for his 
clergy to say, as they do, that in the diocese of 
Massachusetts they can think what they please, 
and many of them, like him, are distinctly Unita- 
rian. Only they say the old words out of the 
Prayer Book on Sunday morning. But that hurts 
‘only themselves. It grieves God. Under the lead 
of their primate, now they ought not to be deceitful 
or ambiguous even in church. 
Even in church! 
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Poincaré Must Yield 


NCE UPON A TIME there was a so-called 
impregnable defense that defied the world. It 
We have been 
up and down long stretches of that historic divid- 
ing mark between democracy and autocracy. It is 
utter ruin,—crumbled, decayed, a desolation of 
inexpressible folly and obduracy. ‘To-day there is 
another line, quite as long, and as foolish and obdu- 
rate. We would call it the “Poincaré line.” It has 
a whole nation in arms,—the largest military force 
in Europe. They and their steel chain of small 
allied nations on the East, spend millions to glower 
on Germany, frankly try to break her in pieces 
and end her life, and incidentally demand the debt 
Germany owes for losing the war. 

Poincaré defies the world’s sentiment as Hinden- 
burg did. Though France’s best friend, England, 
who sayed her by doing her duty from 1914 to 
1918, pleads that Poincaré listen to the counsel of 
those nations who see both the danger and the 
needs of the world, that indomitable incarnation of 
nationalism knows his people are with him. He 
drags them nearer and nearer to the hour which 
is bound to come. . 

As we write we are told in important official 
news that both England and the United States are 
ready and willing to gather all the nations into a 
conference which will advise upon Germany’s pay- 
ment of her obligation, first taking account of the 
necessity of her rehabilitation and her capacity to 
pay. The pressure is increased upon France in this 
new situation, because hitherto Hngland has gone 
alone to Poincaré, who would not listen. Now the 
Premier, Mr. Baldwin, a quiet, gentle, square man, 
tells France, without raising his voice, that it will 
be good for her if she will not much longer reject 
the proffers of counsel. 

The very day he speaks this word, America 
renews her offer to help. Will Poincaré continue 
to strengthen his line, speaking his favorite theme, 
“Realities,” to townsmen and peasants? Will he 
go so far as to earn for France a new name,—the 
military pretender of Europe? 

Baldwin admits the saying that “Europe is drift- 
ing.” But, he says, England is looking for “a safe 
place to land.” He declares, “If Europe does not 
find a safe place to land, and find it soon, there will 
be a crash.” Already one crash has come in Ger- 
many’s frantic actions resulting in separatism. No 
one is able to say what this means for to-morrow. 
But we do know just as definitely as we knew that 
Hindenburg could not hold his line forever against 
the persistent veracious words of Wilson and the 
forces that sustained the words, that Poincaré will 


“crack” before such solemn reiterated words as 


Baldwin’s. “I beg of M. Poincaré to consider,” the 
Premier said Thursday night in Plymouth, “for 
himself, his nation, for us, and for the world, once 
and twice and thrice before he refuses this invita- 
tion.” Itis now a matter of time. France cannot. 
withstand. She must yield to the world. The fates 
are ever favoring to righteousness and the opinion 
of mankind. 
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~ Our Ghastly Peril if Germany Goes 


Gilbert Murray, Most Renowned and Learned, Gives One More Warning 


GREAT ENGLISHMAN who thinks 
greatly recently delivered a remark- 
able plea for the extension of the efficiency 
of the League of Nations. Speaking be- 
fore the Assembly in Geneya, as the 
representative of the South African Union, 
of the League of Nations Union, in HEng- 
land, and of the International Federation 
of Trade Unions, with its membership of 
more than twenty million workers, Pro- 
fessor Murray in the third week of Sep- 
tember said: “I will use no sensational 
language about the extinction of Euro- 
pean civilization or the like, but I be- 
lieve it is perfectly accurate to say 
that one result of this unsolved ques- 
tion [the question of the reparations 
payable by Germany] seems likely to 
lower the standards of life through- 
out Europe for generations to come. 
If the German workmen are to work 
perpetually overtime for a few pence 
a day in order to keep body and soul 
together, it will not long be possible 
for French or British or Dutch or 
Swiss workmen to receive six or 
eight times that amount for a day of 
eight hours, and I doubt if any greater 
misery can be inflicted on the popula- 
tions of the world than this slow, 
grinding reduction of the standard of 
life.” 


DR. MURRAY could not have 
pointed out a more vital phase of the 
dangers which the world is facing in 
this period after the war than his 
graphic reference to one interdepend- 
ence of the processes of civilization 
among all great European nations. 
In summing up his argument for a 
more extended participation of the 
League in the reconstruction of the 
world, Professor Murray thus put the 
case to the conscience of liberal, for- 
ward-looking men and women every- 
where: 

“Tf Germany goes the way of Rus- 
sia, if the German famine is followed 
by British famine, and by famines of 
other nations too, if the Great War 
proves to be the prelude, not for the peace 
for which you and I and all of us are 
asking, but for another war more ghastly, 
I hardly know in that case what pleading 
about delicate questions of diplomacy can 
save the credit either of the League of 
Nations or of the great movements that 
compose it, before the bar of history, be- 
fore the judgment of God, before the 
silent tribunal of their own consciences.” 

Almost while Professor Murray was 
speaking, the* world was witnessing two 
demonstrations of the post-war tendencies 
among nations that presage the prelude 
to a new war, in addition to the menacing 
situation to which he was directly re- 
ferring. Italy, smiting the harp-string of 
exaggerated Nationalism, had proceeded 
against Greece with the mailed fist, in the 
manner which the war was expected to 


Ss. I. TONJOROFF 


put an end to forever. Heartened by his 
success with Greece, Benito Mussolini 
had proceeded in the same high-handed 
manner in violating a solemn treaty with 
Jugoslavia, to which his predecessor in 
office had set his seal. The seizure of 
Fiume, like the occupation of Corfu, was 
an event that plainly revealed the work- 
ings of the old outlawed leaven in the 
veins of nations and of chancellors. If 
there was any doubt in the minds of good 
men and women as to the extent to which 


says the great Englishman, 
hardly know what can save the League of Nations 
or the great Governments before the bar of history, 


Keystone Photograph 
“IF THE GREAT WAR WAS A PRELUDE,” 


Gilbert Murray, “I 


before the judgment of God” 


the old selfish, ambitious, and reckless 
principles of statesmanship inspired the 
genius of one great European chancellery, 
Mussolini’s act proved effective to banish 
that doubt. As on the German Ocean, so 
on the Adriatic, it became painfully ap- 
parent that chancelleries are ruled by the 
passions, the resentments, and the fears 
that plunged Europe into the Great War 
and summoned America to save the fabric 
of civilization. 

Simultaneously with the dramatic 
events across the German frontier and 
on the littoral of the Adriatic, an out- 
lawed Russia was aiming a death blow 
at the national life of a people who barred 
her propagandizing way westward through 
Bulgaria and the rest of the Balkan 
states. If Mussolini’s adventure did not 
culminate in a war with Jugoslavia, that 
was due, not to any powers of inhibition 
on the part of the Fascist Premier cast- 


ing about for a call calculated to unite 
the Italian people, but to Jugoslavia’s un- 
preparedness to strike at that moment 
in history. If the blow aimed at Bul- 
garia by Moscow in its effort to make 
a breach in the defenses of the existing 
order in Europe failed, that was not due 
to any power of forbidding such a disas- 
ter that was vested in any European 
agency in its normal functionings, but 
to the courage and the moral strength 
of Bulgaria’s army, reduced to a shadow 
by the Treaty of Neuilly. But in her 
struggle, with inadequate forces at her 
command, Bulgaria had ample occa- 
sion to experience the hostility of 
neighbors made powerful by the same 
treaty. 


AS HATE AND DESIRE for terri- 
torial gain had made themselves mani- 
fest on the Adriatic, so they became 
apparent in the struggle which Bul- 
garia was making to interpose an effec- 
tive “Stop!” to Moscow’s westward- 
bent ambitions. In the Balkans, as 
in the Ruhr and on the Adriatic, 
Europe once more stood revealed as 
the house where hatred is unappeas- 
able. And the walls of that house are 
coterminate with the extent of Europe. 
In the new era, in which millions of 
men and women had hoped that war 
would be ended, it was only to happy 
accident that the failure of events to 
plunge Europe into “another war, more 
ghastly” was due. All the proyoca- 
tion had been brought to bear. Un- 
preparedness was the only barrier that 
proved effective to save nations from 
a new baptism of blood. 

The events of the past few weeks 
outside of Germany and France have 
given vastly added strength to Mur- 
ray’s plea for the augmentation of the 
powers of the League of Nations to 
prevent conflicts and conserve justice 
among nations. With a single hon- 
orable exception—the exception of 
Great Britain—the old pre-war breed of 
statesman is still ruling Europe. The 
only question which these statesmen are 
putting to themselves is: “Can I do this 
thing?” And if the answer is “Yes,” the 
action is taken, whatever the right or 
the wrong of the question involved. The 
world has little to expect of the new 
vintage of chancellors in the way of mak- 
ing the new era possible. There is no 
longer a single pre-war premier or min- 


ister of foreign affairs in office among - 


the Great Powers of Burope. But the 
post-war directors of the destinies of na- 
tions have been cast in precisely the same 
mold as the old. They are a duplication 
of pre-war statesmanship, the statesman- 
ship that plunged Europe into its blood 
bath. 

What the world needs is a new agency 
of moral power, able to enforce its decrees 

(Continued on page 1056) 
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Religion for College Students 


“If a Man is not Free, He is not Anything” 


BELIEVE that right conduct, if not the 
greatest issue of life, is second only to 
an understanding of life’s ultimate pur- 
poses. Practically all liberal religious 


systems give right conduct this high place. 


But what if the religious systems are all 
wrong, and the meaning of life is yet to 
be discovered? Even in that case knowl- 
edge of truth probably will come to one 
if by personal right conduct he has kept 
full possession of his faculties, and if 
he lives in a community where social 
righteousness gives dignity, beauty, and 
security to life, and enables him fully to 
express his personality. 

Perhaps the most important function of 
religious belief is to throw light upon the 
significance of human conduct and to give 
We once 
were taught that if we steal from our 
neighbors or if we live impure lives we 
will go to hell, if we build godly charac- 
ters and do works of goodness and mercy 
we may go to heaven. -Perhaps every one 
here would unite in saying that these 
sanctions were primitive and arbitrary, 
and are obsolete. What gave them their 
long life and vitality? Partly, I believe, 
the fact that they appeared to give added 
significance to right conduct. 

The finest accomplishment of personal 
and social right conduct can result only 
from the very utmost in human effort. 
Great achievements of character are won 
only by persons who see them as the 
pearl of great price, for the possession of 
which it is worth while to make the great- 
est and most sustained sacrifices of pres- 
ent satisfactions. Finely disciplined and 
ennobled character costs more in human 
effort than any other possible possession 
of men. : 

Now it is an evidence of fundamental 
sanity and intelligence to refuse to pay 
a great price for what is of little value. 
No man can bring himself year after year 
for his whole life to pay the price of his 
total resources of consecration, effort, en- 
ergy, and interest, for anything less than 
superlative values. Our forefathers made 
a simple statement of superlative incen- 
tives. Do badly and all that is bad and 
horrible will happen to you forever in 
another world. Do well and all eternity 
will consist in the utmost of blessedness. 

Why has this theory of incentives 
failed? I will not recount the reasons you 
know so well, except to mention one. I 
think that human intelligence intuitively 
demands tliat the relations of cause and 
effect shall be intrinsic. In the old the- 
ology, reward or punishment did not grow 
out of the inherent nature of conduct, but 
both were arbitrary and imposed. For that 
reason they never quite rung true. In- 
tuition always denied what conscious re- 
ligious belief accepted, and for that reason 
the incentives of heaven and, hell never 
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President Antioch “College 


Part ONE 


President Morgan is carrying on the 
most notable educational work in 
America, and whatever he says about 
college life is of the greatest impor- 
tance. Parents will read as eagerly 
as sons and daughters this extraor- 
dinary article. It could only be writ- 
ten by a religious Liberal. 


did control men’s lives as logically as it 
seemed they should. The -same fate, I 
believe, awaits any incentives which lack 
the quality of ultimate reasonableness. 

The dilemma of our college students is 
this—the old arbitrary incentives have 
been discredited. The old theology 
claimed much. “Accept me,” it said, “for 
I present the only valid purpose. Without 
me, life is meaningless, right conduct has 
no superlative sanction, and life no great 
incentive.” Youth is persuaded that the 
old sanctions are discredited and obsolete. 
But it half believes the negative part of 
the old theology—that outside the old the- 
ology, life has no valid purpose. 

Youth comes to the market-place of 
souls and cries out, “Here is my life, 
what am I offered for it?’ We Liberals 
commonly give this answer: “We offer you 
hardship, sacrifice, restraints. We offer 
your soul war and not peace. We offer 
you lifelong discipline.” And youth replies: 
“You are not talking to us about what 
you have to sell, but only the price of what 
you have to sell. The price you name 
is very, very high. We want to buy the 
best, but we want first to know that you 
are not frauds. We want to buy no ‘pig 
ina poke.’” And it adds, “We must hurry 
—the life of youth is calling us. Pleas- 
ure and sense and young, keen appetite 
also are bidding. The rewards they offer 
are visible and are here and now. What 
is this treasure you have to sell at so high 
a price—at the price of lifelong ultimate 
effort—perhaps with life itself?’ Then 
we begin to tell how refined pleasures are 
better and more lasting than sensual 
pleasures. This is very true, but we know 
we are dodging the issue, that the price 
we ask of youth is one that may demand 
the sacrifice of all pleasures, both sensual 
and refined—that it must be ready to pay 
for this great treasure even with life itself. 

The first and almost the only demand 
youth makes is that we be honest. “We 
don’t know your tricks of logic,” it says. 
“We must largely trust you, but if we 
eatch you in any lies, our confidence will 
be gone.” So we try to persuade youth 
that the treasure to be gained is worth 
the ultimate price of the entire commit- 
ment of its life and resources. 

Some of us do not believe what we say. 
In that case youth soon catches us, and, 
as one unexpectedly expressed herself, who 
was better grounded in her sentiments 


than in her yocabulary, it “despizes us 
with great despizion.” Some of us are 
in effect telling youth that our pearl of 
great price is of real but moderate value— 
that they can afford to pay a reasonable 
price for it, can make reasonable allow- 
ance for it in their spiritual budgets. As 
for selling all that they have, we feel that 
it would searcely be judicious to make 
such a rash request. 

But generally youth follows us in our 
train of thought until it finds we have 
come to a point where we dare not think. 
Then it bids us farewell. 

I always have been interested in observ- 
ing the points at which different people 
refuse further to countenance critical ex- 
amination of their beliefs, and demand 
that henceforth belief shall be implicit 
and unquestioning. 

William Cullen Bryant is one of the 
saints of the Unitarians. He dared to 
ask questions. Yet he recognized that 
reason has its limits. In a beautiful pas- 
sage which begins his poem “The Conjunc- 
tion of Jupiter and Venus,” he says: 

I would not always reason. The straight path 
Wearies us with the never-varying lines, 

And we grow melancholy. I would make 
Reason my guide, but she should sometimes sit 
Patiently by the wayside, while I traced 

The mazes of the pleasant wilderness 

Around me. She should be my counsellor, 
But not my tyrant. For the spirit needs 
Impulses from a deeper source than hers, 

And there are motions in the mind of man, 
That she must look upon with awe. 


Twenty-five years ago I read those lines. 
Since then I have quoted them frequently 
from memory, for their beauty and pro- 
found significance deeply impressed me, 
but during a quarter of a century I had 
never gone back again to the book. Re- 
cently, when I read them again to make 
sure of my quotation, I reread the entire 
poem. Would that I had not done so, for 
my youthful reverence is spoiled. Bryant 
wrote those lines to justify his interest 
in astrology. 

Dean Inge remarked some years ago, in 
one of his “Outspoken Essays”: “We can- 
not allow psychology to have the last 
word in determining the truth or false- 
hood of religious or spiritual experience. 
The extravagant claims of this science to 
take the place of philosophy must be 
abated. ...On such questions as the 
immortality of the soul it must remain 
silent.” This is the point at which the 
Dean holds his opinions immune from the 
influence of evidence. It is typical of the 
religious liberal that Dean Inge should 
include in the same volume this state- 
ment: “There is not likely to be any im- 
provement [in the church] while it is 
generally believed that a man cannot 
preach the gospel without doing violence 
to his scientific conscience, if he has one.” 
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So my disillusionment proceeds. Over 
and over again I come to a point where 
profound and scholarly men tell me that 
reason must here stop with bowed head 
and closed eyes, and acknowledge the 
sovereignty of some other faculty, or some 
other source of authority; but when I 
come to examine the credentials of this 
greater authority, I find it to have very 
lowly, questionable origin. 

A great deal of religious liberalism is 
beautifully epitomized in the advice I 
actually heard in a Presbyterian church 
in Memphis. The minister said: “We 
should be liberal-minded. We _ should 
understand not only our own faith, but 
the faiths of others. We should be like 
the man who explored Mammoth Cave. 
At the mouth of the eave he tied one end 
of a great ball of twine. Then as he ex- 
plored the cave he unwound the twine, 
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until he had finished. Then he wound the 
twine up again, and came back to where 
he started.” 

Our youth have discovered that if they 
find out where a man has tied his string, 
they need not follow him in order to be 
with him at the end of his journey. His 
wanderings may carry him far in litera- 
ture, philosophy, science, or elsewhere; 
but, unless by some accident the string is 
broken, he will come back, and will have 
a beautifully-worked-out philosophy to 
the effect that the road inevitably led 
him to that point. 

In, his © “Prejudices: 
H. L. Mencken says: 

“In brief, human reason is a weak and 
paltry thing so‘long as it is not wholly 
free reason. The fact lies in its very 
nature, and is revealed by its entire his- 
tory. A man may be perfectly honest in 


Third Series,” 


Recent Achievements 
of the League of Nations 


What Happened Before it Existed, and What Might Have Hap- 
pened Recently if it were not here to-day, Even Without America 


Gmneva, September 28, 1923. 


HE LEAGUE OF NATIONS is neither 

a superstate nor an anemic debating 
society. It is a channel through which 
the currents of public opinion are brought 
to bear upon great public issues. As an 
observer of the meetings and work of the 
Fourth Assembly I want to make some 
comments upon certain of the achieve- 
ments and problems of the League. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF RUSSIA 


Whatever one may think of the League 
of Nations as an organization to prevent 
war or an agency for peace, its usefulness 
in humanitarian work and economic recon- 
struction cannot be denied. The existence 
of the League and of the machinery which 
it provides for international wundertak- 
ings has made possible the rescue of 
Austria from an almost hopeless economic 
situation. The dramatic story of this 
great constructive accomplishment has 
just been presented to the Assembly. 

A year ago the position of Austria was 
well-nigh desperate. As Viscount Ishii 
put it, “There was certain prospect of 
starvation, of internal trouble and dis- 
order; and a less certain but ominous 
menace of foreign complications.” In 
August of last year Mgr. Spiegel, Chan- 
ceellor of Austria, visited Italy, Germany, 
Czechoslovakia and other European states, 
and attempted in vain to secure foreign 
loans to save Austria from complete ruin. 
It was said then that he was prepared to 
sell his country to the highest bidder. 

In this serious situation the League 
was called upon, and in the course of 
about four weeks a comprehensive scheme 
dealing with both the political and finan- 


CHARLES W. ELIOT, 2p 


Mr. Hliot was associated with Prof. 
Manley O. Hudson of the secretariat of 
the League the past summer, and was 
present during the Corfu affair, so that 
in respect of that important issue he 
writes with peculiar knowledge and under- 
standing. 


cial aspects of the problem was framed. 
The program was threefold. First, the 
political integrity and financial independ- 
ence of Austria were formally declared and 
recognized by all the neighboring states. 
This protocol was intended to give con- 
fidence to the people of Austria so that 
the Government might make new efforts to 
increase revenue, reduce expenditures, 
and balance the budget before the end of 
1924. The amount of excess of expendi- 
tures over receipts which was to be met 
during this two-year period was estimated 
at 650 millions of gold crowns. Upon 
Austria’s undertaking to balance her 
budget in accordance with this program, 
an international loan was to be negotiated 
to cover the deficit. The loan -was to be 
guaranteed by external govérnments and 
secured by assets which, if the reforms 
were successful, would be more than suffi- 
cient for complete repayment. These last 
two parts of the program were agreed 
upon and incorporated in a “protocol of 
reform” and a “protocol of guarantee” 
for the loans. 

The three protocols formed the basis 
of the new endeayor, but to carry them 
out novel machinery had to be invented. 
A Commissioner-General, Dr. Zimmerman 
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a contention, and he may be astute and 
persuasive in maintaining it, but the mo- 
ment the slightest external reward goes 
with his partisanship or the slightest 
penalty with its abandonment, then there 
appears a defect in his ratiocination that 
is more deep-seated than any error in fact 
and more destructive than any conscious 
and deliberate bias. He may seek the 
truth and the truth only, and bring up his 
highest talents and diligence to the busi- 
ness, but always there is a specter behind 
his chair, a warning in his ear. Always 
it is safer and more hygienic for him to 
think one way than to think another way, 
and in that bald fact there is excuse 
enough to hold his whole chain of syllo- 
gisms in suspicion. He may be earnest, 
he may be honest, but he is not free; and 
if he is not free, he is not anything.” 
(To be conctuded) 
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of Amsterdam, was appointed by the 


Council of the League, and he was put in 
charge of the expenditure of the 650 mil- 
lions represented by the loans and the 
assets behind these loans, the customs 
receipts, and the state tobacco monopoly. 
The powers of the Commissioner-General 
were carefully limited so as not to in- 
fringe upon the independence of Austria. 
As a further check, a Committee of Con- 
trol, representing the governments guar- 
anteeing the loans, was also organized. 
The foreign loans, which are thus under 
the dual control of the Commissioner- 
General and the Committee of Control, 
were raised in two issues, and it is in- 


teresting to note that so great was the ~ 


public confidence in the work undertaken 
by the League, that the English share of 
the loan was taken up in two hours, while 
the American share was all sold in fifteen 


_minutes. 


The Austrian Government has gone 
steadily ahead with its part of the pro- 
gram. It has set up a new bank of issue, 
and succeeded in both reducing its expen- 
ditures and increasing revenue. In speak- 
ing of the yield of the direct taxes, Dr. 
Zimmerman said that “taken as a whole, 
it is seven times higher than it was in 
September, 1922.” The reduction of ex- 
penditures has involved the dismissal of 
46,000 officials, and the Austrian Govern- 
ment has been able to cut the deficit or 
reduce the original estimates on which 
the loan was figured, by 56 million gold 
crowns. ; ; 

The work in Austria has had the effect 
of restoring confidence, so that money in- 


stead of going out of the country is coming _ 


in. Savings deposits have increased at 
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Bats extraordinary rate, sae ROO RONE is 
decreasing, and the value of money has 
j successfully stabilized. The League 
not only accomplished this difficult 
but “the total cost to the League, in- 
cluding the long and continuous work of 
some of the first experts in the world, has 
been up to date some £7000.” As M. Ador 
‘significantly said, “It would be difficult to 
“find an example of so great a result at so 
little cost.” 
_ Whatever may be the value of the 
_ League in other ways, and whatever its 
future, this single accomplishment has 
justified its existence. The financial re- 
construction of Austria was made possible 
by the existence of this agency of inter- 
national co-operation and the able and 
disinterested administration of a great 

DISARMAMENT 

For three years past the League of 
Nations has been working for progressive 
disarmament. The Convention of St. Ger- 


has been ratified by eleven states, but a 
year ago the hopes of the League received 
a severe setback by the refusal of the 
United States to co-operate. The League 
then requested the United States Govern- 
ment “to state its views as to the manner 
in which it would be willing to co-operate 
with other governments with a view to 
the control of the traffic in arms.” Now 
an answer has been received, which re- 
' peats the refusal of last year and leaves 
the request of the League entirely un- 
answered. It must be that the great 
majority of Americans realize the neces- 
| sity for the limitation of armaments and 
the stopping of the ruinous competition 
in military establishments, but for all the 
good intentions and the pleasant plati- 
tudes, our Goyernment does nothing. We 
haye held up the movement for disarma- 
ment for two years while the world waited 
- for our answer, and now we not only re- 
fuse to co-operate in the plans which other 
nations are ready to adopt, but have no 
positive policy of any kind to propose. 
If America will do nothing to control or 
| suppress the traffic in arms, what relief is 
there for a burdened and imperiled world? 
| Disarmament to be effective must, of 
course. be general. The disappointment 
| of the members of the League over Ameri- 
ean inaction has been keen. They cannot 
understand how the nation that talks most 
of disarmament should be the real stum- 
_ pling-block to progress. Some are bitter 
and want “to put it most clearly on record 
. that if the work of the League has not 
produced results, the responsibility for 
i failure does not rest with the League” ; 
but for all their disappointment, they Ease 
not been utterly discouraged, and are 
endeavoring to prepare a new Convention, 
hoping that American good sense and 
right spirit will yet prevail over prejudice 
and aloofness. 


Tur ITaLraAN CRISIS 


The share of the League in the settle 
ment of the Italo-Greek crisis has not been 
_ spectacular, but it has been effective, and 

the part played by the League in the 
settlement ought not be misunderstood or 
ebseured by the part played by the Con- 
i ference of Ambassadors at Paris. The 
terms of settlement adopted by the Confer- 


main, devised to limit the traffic in arms,_ 
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ence of Ambassadors were almost identical 
with the proposals of the Council of the 
League. All of the important proposals 
of the League were adopted. Some were 
amplified and only one was changed. The 
focusing of public opinion through the 
League contributed, that is, to the rapid- 
ity, the moderation, and the acceptability 
of the settlement. There is nothing in the 
Covenant which requires that the League 
must make final decision on such ques- 
tions. On the contrary, it is clearly pro- 
vided that the Council shall “facilitate 
agreement” between conflicting states by 
arbitration or other means. That is just 
what the League accomplished. 

The yalue of the League in such a crisis 
can be appreciated when one considers 
what happened in such cases before the 
League was formed and what might have 
happened if there were no League to-day. 
Italy could have done as she liked with 
Greece. With a vast number of prece- 
dents behind her for summary action 
without reference to what other nations 
thought or believed right, Italy could have 
demanded and taken whatever she saw fit. 
It is when these facts are recalled that 
the significance of the League appears in 
its true light. Not only has it settled the 
difficulties ; it has settled them in spite of 
the precedents which stood in the way. 
The Greek obligations have been deter- 
mined and accepted by all parties. Italian 
aggression has been stopped, and Corfu 
has been returned to Greece. Before the 
war, if Italy had seized Corfu, England 
and Austria would probably have pro- 
tested, not because of any desire to pro- 
tect Greece, but because their own inter- 
ests were involved. Now fifty of the fifty- 
two nations in the League make their 
effective protest, not because their own 
private interests are concerned, but be- 
cause the Covenant and international 
peace are imperiled. This new attitude 
of the nations involves a fundamental 
change in the point of view. What affects 
one affects all. It has been shown that 
even the stronger nations cannot go their 
own way without regard to world opinion 
refiected in the League of Nations. It has 
been demonstrated that the new principle 
of international interdependence is some- 
thing more than an idealistic theory. 

Or if we are disposed to be disappointed 
at the apparent lack of direct and forcible 
action by the League, we might consider 
what would have resulted if the Council 
had chosen to take a more active and 
spectacular réle. Under the Covenant, the 
Council must act unanimously. One ad- 
yerse vote blocks action. The Council 
could not, in this case, denounce Italy for 
the occupation of Corfu, because the 
French representatives were unwilling to 
take that action. The parallel between 
the occupation of Corfu and the occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr was cleverly played up 
by the Italians, so that France had to re- 
main silent. The phrase “guarantee for 
just reparations” had a familiar sound to 
the French delegates. 

Or suppose that the majority of the 
Council, without France, had seen fit to 
condemn the Italian policy. What would 
haye been the result? Against the possi- 
ble increase in prestige must be balanced 
the loss of real power resulting from cer- 
tain Italian and probable French with- 


Wholly effective. 
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drawal from the League, and having gone 
that far, the Council must have gone 
farther and proclaimed an economic boy- 
eott against Italy. But an international 
boycott is practically impossible so long 
as the United States refuses to co-operate, 
and after all, a boycott is a form of war- 
fare. The League would have caused a 
war instead of preventing one. No one 
indeed can be expected to wax enthusias- 
tie over a settlement that leaves a Cove- 
nant-breaking state unrebuked and un- 


abashed. But we must remember that, 


though the League prestige may have 
suffered, after all, peace was maintained. 

It is apparent to all that the compara- 
tive weakness of the League is due partly 
to the reactionary spirit of the times, 
but more to its own incompleteness. As 
long as the United States, Germany, and 
Russia are outside, it cannot possibly be 
All Americans who. be- 
lieve in the brotherhood of man and in 
the promotion of international good-will 
must continue to work for American mem- 
bership and co-operation. And more than 
that, we must help to upbuild in the world 
the hope and spirit of better understand- 
ing. The hope of a new order in inter- 
national relations was the impulse out of 
which the League was born. A new 
spirit is its motive power. If that hope 
or spirit weakens, no League can succeed, 
and the world will go back to the old 
national rivalries and hates and fears 
which breed war and utter destruction. 
Now, when the reactionary forces are so 
much in evidence and the appeal to force 
is again advocated and practiced by na- 
tions that seem to hare learned nothing 
from the horrors of war, now is the time 
for all who believe in the new order to 
support the League of Nations with reso- 
lute confidence. 


Mr. Nightingale at King’s Chapel 


The preaching mission at King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass., during the week beginning 
November 5 will commence as usual with 
an organ recital at 12.15 p.m., Monday. 
The visiting organist will be Mr. Alfred 
Hamer, organist of the Church of the Ad- 
vent, Boston. On the following days the 
visiting speaker will be: Tuesday, Wednes- 
day (12.15 and 5 p.m.), and Thursday, Rev. 
Thomas Nightingale of London, England. 
Mr. Nightingale is the chief executive of 
the National Council of the Evangelical 
Free Churches (England and Wales), and 
representative of the Nonconformist 
churches of England at the forthcoming 
Philadelphia Congress of the World Alli- 
ance for International Friendship through 
the Churches. Mr. Nightingale filled sev- 
eral important pastorates in the United 
Methodist denomination before being called 
to his present post. Subject at the Wednes- 
day mid-day service, “Spiritual Aspects of 
the International Situation.” Friday, at 
12.15, Rev. Harold E. B. Speight of King’s 
Chapel will be the speaker. 


Seventy-fifth Anniversary 


The seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the First Unitarian Church 
of West Newton, Mass., will be celebrated 
November 17 and 18. 
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A House of Communion and Community 


Dedication of a Noble Modern Sanctuary in Toledo, Ohio 


UNDAY AND MONDAY, October 14 

and 15, were red letter days in the 
calendar of the First Unitarian Church 
of Toledo, Ohio, and are worthy of “hon- 
orable mention” in’ the wider annals of 
Unitarianism. The seryices signalizing 
the dedication of the beautiful new church 
building brought to Toledo from all direc- 
tions honored guests with messages of 
congratulation and good-will, friends as 
far removed as Boston and the Pacific 
Coast. 

The formal dedication service was held 
on Sunday morning. Dr. Horace West- 
wood, minister, had told his people that 
“unless we dedicate ourselves our build- 
ing will be in vain.” And this feeling of 
high seriousness pervaded the whole Serv- 
ice. Judge Charles HB. Chittenden, presi- 
_ dent of the board of trustees, made a brief 
statement, and read a letter from Abra- 
ham M. Rihbany, D.D., former minister, 
recalling his old association with the 
church, and warming the hearts of his 
friends with expressions of confidence in 
the congregation’s continued loyalty to 
the cause. Rey. Curtis W. Reese, secre- 
tary of the Western Conference, and 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the National Federation of Religious Lib- 
erals, read as the Scripture lesson, with 
a peculiar and impressive emphasis, por- 
tions of Solomon’s prayer at the dedica- 
tion of the Temple and the Lord’s ad- 
monition in response. Dr. Franklin C. 
Southworth, president of Meadville Theo- 
logical School, offered the prayer of dedi- 
cation, to which all hearts fervently re- 
sponded. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, President 
of the American Unitarian - Association 
(as was most appropriate) preached the 
sermon, He spoke of a “certain type of 
character” which the Liberal faith loyally 
and courageously cherished, tended to 
create. And then all his hearers, who 
filled the church, hoped that they might 
have and bequeath to their children, as 
their richest inheritance, even such a char- 
acter. 

In the evening a public gathering was 
held, under the auspices of the National 
Federation of Religious Liberals, at which 
Mr. Reese presided. Taking part in the 
service were Rev. Sidney Robins, Ph.D., 
of Ann Arbor, Augustus P. Reccord, D.D., 
of Detyoit, Rev. Dilworth Lupton of Cleve- 
land, President Franklin C. Southworth, 
and Albert C. Dieffenbach, D.D., Editor of 
THe CHRISTIAN RecisterR. The last three 
delivered the addresses of the occasion. 
Mr. Lupton spoke on ‘The Challenge of 
Liberalism to the City Church,” emphasiz- 
ing the importance of faith in ourselves, 
in our friends, and in humanity. Presi- 
dent Southworth spoke on ‘Education and 
the New Religious Outlook,” bringing be- 
fore the congregation a conception of a 
religion which is not satisfied with ritual 
or dogma, nor mere sentiment, nor yet 
organization, but grows and changes with 
the life of humanity. And Dr. Dieffen- 
bach, in his own vigorous and most in- 
teresting way, spoke on “Fundamentalism 
or Freedom,” warning us against shutting 


our eyes to the fact that fundamentalism 
is still (perhaps more than ever) a real 
menace to freedom in matters of religion. 

On Monday the session of the Michigan 
Unitarian Conference was held in the 
parlor of the new church building. Mrs. 
Oscar C. Gallagher of Boston, Mass., 
president of the. National Alliance of Uni- 
tarian Women, spoke of its work, answer- 
ing the question “What of the Alliance?” 
George G. Davis, vice-president of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, gave an ac- 
count of its “Four Years of Progress.” 


DR. HORACE WESTWOOD 


In whose successful ministry the new 
center of the Liberal religion was built 


Dr. Dieffenbach told “How to Double the 
Hfficiency of a Congregation.” We jotted 
down some of his phrases: “Truth is 
something to be done’; “Loyalty begins 
at home’; “More Unitarian homes, and 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER in every home.” 
And to this last we said, “Amen,” for THE 
ReeIster is a potent influence in creating 
that spirit of group-mindedness which 
Dr. Dieffenbach was emphasizing. 

The dedication banquet on Monday eye- 
ning was held in the large gymnasium 
and dining-room of the new church. There 
were about three hundred present. Judge 
Chittenden presided. He introduced Al- 
exander L. Smith as toastmaster. Mr. 
Smith is beloved as one of the rarest 
spirits in the Unitarian Church. He is 
one of the best men in the famous city 


of Toledo. His artless art, in introducing 
speakers, was a humorous delight. It 
was a memorable evening. There was 


singing—and good singing, too—by E. D. 
Northrup, the chureh’s musical director. 
There were speeches—good ones, too—re- 
plete with humor. Yet through all ran 
the same tone of serious purpose and high 
endeavor, . 


Dr. Eliot brought the greetings of the 
American Unitarian Association. In an- 
Swer to a suggestion of the toastmaster 
that the success of the building enter- 
prise was due to the generous help and 
co-operation given by the Association, Dr. 
Eliot said with some feeling that the 
Association is not to be spoken of in the 
second person; that we must realize the 
Association is in a real sense ours. It 
somehow brought the whole people closer 


together than they had ever been, and 


seemed to give a new sense of solidarity. 

Mr. William L. Barnard, executive vice- 
president, brought greetings from the 
Laymen’s League. His enthusiasm is in- 
fectious, and again it is felt that “truth 
is something to be done.” A unique thing 
was the message of good-will in the speech 
of Rabbi Samuel J. Harris of the Colling- 
wood Temple of Toledo. During the 
whole of this year, while the church has 
been in process of construction, the Jewish 
Temple has been placed at the Unitarians’ 
disposal on Sundays. It was a most gra- 
cious courtesy, and an indication of unity 
of purpose in the things of abiding value- 
This spirit ran through the address of 
Rabbi Harris. He felt that he was among 
friends. 

Dr. 
neighboring churches, in a speech full of 
friendliness and encouragement. Of course 
the architect, Mr. Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., of 
Boston, was present, and was the recipi- 
ent of many congratulations on the beauty 
of his finished product. For him it is 
indeed a finished product; but for the 
First Unitarian Church of Toledo it is, 
so all the people felt, the beginning of a 
new era. 


AW INTERPRETATION OF THE CHURCH 


High above the treetops bordering beau- 
tiful Collingwood Avenue and gleaming 
white against the sky rises the graceful 
spire of the new Unitarian church, an ap- 
propriate reminder of the New England 
origin of that flourishing city of the West- 
ern Reserve, Toledo. 

This latest addition to the sanctuaries 
of our Fellowship possesses the two prime 
requisites of all good architecture. It is 
admirably adapted to present needs and 
modern environment and at the same time 
clearly expresses its purpose. It is defi- 
nitely a church. Built of enduring brick, 
simple in mass and composition and in 
accord with certain time-honored prece- 
dents, the structure requires no elaborate 
ornamentation. It is interesting just be- 
cause it is so simple and so satisfactorily 
expresses its purpose. 

Without and within, the fundamental 
attributes of any building set apart for 
religious worship, dignity, repose, and a 
sense of permanence, have been persist- 
ently sought and happily realized, with 
the result that this new church may rea- 
sonably hope to command the respect and 
affection not only of the worshipers of 
to-day, but of generations to come. While 
respecting the traditions of the Unitarian 
meeting-houses of a century ago, much of 


Reccord brought greetings from- 
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‘tired and troubled mind. 
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the austerity of those earlier days has 
given place to a warmth of richness in 
form and color in keeping with the grow- 
ing conviction that beauty is in itself 
conducive to the spirit of worship. It 
is coming to be more and more generally 
recognized that “the good, the true, and 
the beautiful” are manifestations of the 
one spirit and cannot be dissociated. 

The central pulpit of former days, em- 
phasizing the supremacy of the sermon 
in church worship, has given way to the 
broad and generous chancel, wherein not 
only the minister, but the organist, the 


’ choir, and all who lead in the devotional 
‘Services find their fitting place. 


The com- 
munion table, against a splendid back- 
ground of crimson damask, becomes the 
central feature, typifying the Unseen 
Presence. 

It has been said that if men would but 
rest in silence they might always hear the 
musie of the spheres. Certain it is that 
quiet stillness is a soothing balm to the 
EXvery precau- 
tion has been taken to insure absolute 
silence in this church, and the wide wall 
spaces beneath the lofty windows promote 
a feeling of seclusion, a restful sense of 
withdrawal from the busy world outside, 
conducive to reverent meditation. If, as 
is proposed, the church is kept open every 


‘day throughout the week, people of every 


communion may find their way within its 
doors for private devotion, and, finding 


here the spirit of prayer, help to usher in 


the day when all men will find themselves 
bound together in the great Church Uni- 
versal. 

Hardly second in importance to the 
service of worship in the church of to-day 
is that of pastoral care, and not the 
least vital element in this service is that 
which in the older communions is repre- 
sented by the confessional. More and 
more in recent years has it become the 
eustom to consult the family physician 
rather than the minister on matters quite 
apart from the question of health. There 
are several reasons for this, but the truly 
efficient church makes provision within its 
walls for meeting this condition, render- 
ing it aS easy as possible for “those who 
are in any ways afflicted or distressed in 
mind, body, or estate” to receive from the 
minister of the church such advice and 
comfort as he can bestow. 

While the 
church are worship and education, the 
social side of parish and community life 
is not to be neglected, and here in Toledo 
the parlors, supper-room, gymnasium, and 
other accessories can hardly fail to pro- 
mote good-fellowship, and add to the 


_physical well-being of all who care to 


avail themselves of the opportunities 
offered. 

Here, then, we have a church building 
reverent in spirit, dedicated to the wor- 
ship of the Father and the service of His 
children,—a building so true and beautiful 
in every line and contour that no one will 
wish or venture to change them for many 
years to come. 


A Brier Historic SKETCH 


Although the record of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Toledo stretches back 
to 1855, the history of the present society 
really. begins in 1887, with the ministry of 


J 


dominant purposes of a 


‘ice in the Canadian West. 
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Rey. A. J. Jennings, who reorganized the 
Toledo group under the name of “The 


Church of Our Father” in 1888. Under: 


his devoted leadership a building was 
erected at the corner of Ashland and 
Prescott Streets and dedicated in 1893. 
He remained as minister of the society 
until 1902, when he resigned to become 
manager of the Adams Street Mission, a 
non-sectarian philanthropie organization. 

He was followed by Rev. Abraham M. 
Rihbany, who remained as minister until 
his call to Boston in 1911. His ministry 
in Toledo was not only brilliant, but the 
results were lasting. “The Rihbany tra- 
dition,” said Dr. Westwood at the dedi- 
cation banquet, “remains with us until 
this day. He left behind him an indelible 
imprint upon the life of this community.” 
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not truly symbolize the greatness of the 
Liberal faith. 

The first problem was to secure a 
suitable site. Though the present site, 
which is the most strategic in the city, 
was on the market, there seemed little 
hope of securing it. Then came one of 
those dramatic incidents which often 
mean so much in the life of an organiza- 
tion. At the close of a conversation with 
the minister, Mrs. F. L. Geddes announced 
that she was going to purchase the lot 
and hold it for the church, and so a 
100-foot frontage on the corner of Colling- 
wood and Bancroft Avenues was secured. 
The society afterward bought the lot from 
Mrs. Geddes, which together with another 
fifty feet purchased later gave the society 
a total of 150 feet on Collingwood Avenue, 


NEW FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, TOLEDO, OHIO 


He was succeeded by Rev. George E. Mac- 
Ilwain, who served the church until 1914, 
he in turn being followed by Rev. Fred- 
eric J. Gauld, who served the church 
with faithful devotion until he resigned 
to take service overseas in the Great 
War. The present minister, Horace West- 
wood, D.D., took charge of the work in 
the spring of 1919, after seven years’ sery- 
Under his 
leadership the society was led to see that 
the old building was not only totally in- 
adequate for its needs, but that it did 


the leading thoroughfare of the city. The 
act of Mrs. Geddes gave the needed im- 
petus to the plan. 

Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., of Boston was en- 
gaged as architect, and a campaign was 
started for funds, which together with 
the sale of the old property netted the 
society about $95,000. With the assistance 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
who, catching the vision of this splendid 
enterprise, lent the society $35,000, and 
the co-operation of the local bank, it 
was possible to finance the work, and the 
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CHASTE AND CHURCHLY INTERIOR, 
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WITH EVERY SYMBOL WORSHIPFUL 


contract was let to the Caspar Ranger 
Company of Holyoke, Mass., in October, 
1922. The first sod was turned on Oc- 


tober 31 of the same year, and the corner- 
stone was laid in February, 1923. ‘This 
last event was rendered notable by a visit 
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in a body of. the Council of the Laymen’s 
League, which assisted President Charles 
H. Strong in officiating at the ceremony. 
The society has built the church proper, 
the first floor of the recreational wing, 
and the entire three floors of the admin- 
istration wing, which together’ with the 
land represents an investment of about 
$200,000. Later, the hall above the gym- 
nasium will be built and will cost about 
an additional $25,000. The leading lay- 
man in the enterprise is Joseph EH. Duni- 
pace, chairman of the building committee, 
who has given the greater part of his time 
freely for the past year to the work. 
Other members of the building committee 
were Mrs. C. G. Cunningham, Miss Flor- 
ence Dority, E. C. Froehlich, and Hubert 
V. Deming. The president of the church is 
Judge Charles EH. Chittenden. The struc- 
ture is not only one of the most beautiful 
in the Fellowship, but is one of the mosf 
commodious and complete plants west of 
the Alleghanies. Many memorials have 
been given. The beautiful new organ, 
which was dedicated October 29 by James 
Rogers of Cleveland, Ohio, was erected 
as a memorial to the mothers of the 
congregation. The pews were given by 
Outlook Chapter of the Laymen’s League. 
The kitchen and parlors were furnished 
by the Alliance, and part of the gymna- 
sium fittings are to be supplied by the 
Girl Seouts and the Junior Alliance. 


Religion on the Main Road 


England Inquires why the Church’s Busi- 
ness Should Keep Back on the Byways 


BRIGHTON, HPNGLAND. 


HE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER is 

pushing ahead with his scheme for a 
great conference of the representatives of 
the various churches, in Birmingham, in 
April, 1924. The purpose of this confer- 
ence is to consider the application of 
Christianity to the various organizations 
of life. The Roman Catholics, the Angli- 
cans, and the Free Churches are taking 
part in it. It will be a conference of duly 
elected delegates. I do not know how the 
Roman Catholics are electing their dele- 
gates, but the Anglicans are acting through 
the diocesan conferences. As the Bishop 
of Manchester said the other night, the 
Anglican Church has no governing body, 
and therefore could not in that way elect 
representatives. It is a much better 
thing, however, to have the diocesan 
conferences all through the country repre- 
sented, and it looks now as if the vast 
majority of them will be. I suppose the 
Free Churchmen will be elected by their 
various unions. . 

Very able and thorough questionnaires 
have been issued on the various subjects, 
and there are many groups working on 
them throughout the country. The one 
on “Property and Industry” is no doubt 
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the one that arouses the keenest appre- 
hension in many quarters, and the pro- 
foundest interest in others. It is the 
most crucial of all, for it is in these 
spheres that Christianity must be made 
to apply, if it is to be retained as an effec- 
tive religion. 

I think the conference at Birmingham 
will be large and significant. If it can 
elicit a Christian pronouncement on the 
various questions, it will be of consider- 
able effect. It would, however, be a mis- 
take to suppose that it would even then 
represent the great body of churchmen 
in any denomination. The vast majority 
of Roman Catholics, Anglicans, and Free 
Churechmen are not particularly keen on 
the application of Christian principles to 
commerce and industry. It is only the 
forward spirits who are really working 
in the matter. This has of course been 
the case with every great reform. Many 
people now are afraid that religion is be- 
coming merely a social program, an en- 
thusiasm for changes in the outward or- 
ganizations of life. 


BVELYN UNDDPRHILL, in her book 
“The Life of the Spirit and the Life of 
To-day,” says: “Our spiritual experience 


to-day, such as it is, tends above all to 
express itself in social activities. Teacher 
after teacher comes forward to plume 
himself on the fact that Christianity is 
now taking a social form; love of our 
neighbor is not so much the corollary as 
the equivalent of the love of God,” and 
so forth. She inquires whether such a 
view is complete. “A spiritual fussiness, 
and a material fussiness too, seems to be 
taking the place of that inward resort 
to the fontal sources of our being which is 
the true religious act, a chance of our 
contact with the Spirit.” This is an im- 
portant matter. It would be a calamity 


if Teligion came to be identified with 


what is called social reform. Religion is 
a relation of the soul to God and to 
other souls, a consciousness of Divine 
life, a great persuasion of the spiritual 
nature of the universe, and of the destiny 
of man in a life transcending temporal 
relations. It is a Divine life in the soul, 
going through a process of development 
toward a consummation, a process in 
which man is to become the conscious 
co-operator with God. 4 

If we neglect the inward resort to the 
fontal sources of our being, our social 
activities will run thin and superficial, 
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and any reform we accomplish will lack 
the substance that would make it effec- 
tive and enduring. 
1 

ON THE OTHER HAND, religion must 
go out as power to effect whatever reform 
the principles of religion demand. Though 
religion is not to be identified with social 
reform, justice, brotherhood, and the in- 
terests of the spiritual life itself demand 
many reforms, and unless religion sup- 
plies the dynamic power for them it 
stultifies itself. There are millions of our 
fellow creatures living in circumstances 


in which it is almost impossible for them- 


to realize the spiritual fact about them- 
Selves, and therefore these circumstances 
should be changed. 

We are often told that we are on the 
wiong track when we are aiming at a 
social paradise on the earth. The earth is 
a school through which the various gen- 
erations of scholars pass,. in which they 
fail or graduate, and then pass on; the 
school remains. But even so, it surely is 
our duty to make the school as efficient 
as may be. What sort of class-room in 
the world’s school does a slum make? 
What do the scholars learn where hu- 
manity is testering in poverty and in 
wickedness? It may be that humanity 
is not destined to attain to a social para- 
dise on the earth, but is it a vain dream 
that we can make conditions very much 
more favorable to spiritual realizations 
than they are to-day? 

There is also the matter of justice. 
Millions of people to-day are not getting 
justice. Have religious people no care 
for this? Can they properly worship a 
God of justice without themselves doing 
all they can to establish just relations 
among all people? And is not justice 
fundamental in character? Lytton Strachey 
says that the classical tradition died of 
timidity, because it was afraid of the 
flesh and blood of life, and too polite to 
face realities. There is a type of reli- 
gion, even a type of Christianity of which 
the same might be said. It never goes 
beyond safe and harmless generalities. 
Its moral note never strikes beyond a 
general principle, never comes down on 
any concrete wrong, or if it does, it is 
a wrong of some obsolete world, the 
wrong of some sinner long dead whose 
relatives have all disappeared. It is too 
- polite to deal with the actual sins of the 
people who may be listening to its mes- 
sage. It has no bearing on conditions 
which press upon the lives of the people 
eyery day. Such a religion may take 
long to die, but die it must. And there 
are some churches to-day which are 
merely muttering old incantations; for all 
the purposes of practical living they haye 
already expired. 


WHE SING IN CHURCH that the earth 
is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof. 
Does not this entail the duty of squaring 
it with our theories of human ownership? 
It is up against a theory of property in 
Jand which has been prevalent in England 
for two hundred years, namely, the theory 
that property has absolute rights. This 
is a theory often defended by religious 
people. Lord Hugh Cecil defends it with- 
out modification in his little book on 
“Conservatism.” He says that, whether 
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property is good or mischievous, to Inter- 
fere with it is theft, and theft is crime! 
How that can be squared with the Divine 
ownership of the earth and all the people 
in it I do not understand. If Divine own- 
ership means anything at all, it surely 
means that no man, no class, no combina- 
tion, no nation must own land in such 
a way as to inflict wrong upon others, 
and, further, must not own it without 
turning it in some way into service for 
others. No man can be a consistent wor- 
shiper of God in England as the owner 
of the land without becoming a land 
reformer, and facing up to our iniquitous 
land system. . 

The same applies to other property. 
It must never be dissociated from func- 
tion, it must carry the duty of service. 
Now this is not a call to mere individual 
effort however noble, nor to mere indi- 
vidual justice. It is time religious people 
realized that we cannot as individuals 
meet the full ethical demand of Christian 
principles to-day. They demand collec- 
tive action also. There are institutions 
and systems to be dealt with which can- 
not be dealt with by the individual alone. 
War is an instance, the economic system 
is also an instance. Christianity, by its 
very principles of the worth of human 
personality, and the duty of putting com- 
munity-interest in front of self-interest, 
calls upon us to act, not as individuals 
only, but also as social factors. These 
two great principles challenge the whole 
of our commercial and industrial sys- 
tems, and our common ideas of property. 


OF THE MINISTRY of Jesus, nothing 
was more characteristic than his spir- 
itual valuation of human life, and his 
keen insight for the human factor in 
every situation. Traditions, customs, 
laws, institutions, were all to be judged 
by their reaction on the quality of human 
life. The social message of Christianity 
springs out of its doctrine of the indi- 
vidual. Any system that produces things 
in such a way as to stunt manhood, to 
dwarf the soul, to shut down the higher 
possibilities of man is a wrong system. 
The curse of industry in this country and 
in every other has been that the emphasis 
on the importance of manhood has been 
lacking. Mr. Hobson and Mr. Seebohm 
Rowntree have written strongly and elo- 
quently on the human cost of our so-called 
progress. And Mr. Hobson truly says, 
“Until we can as a nation throw off the 
dominion of the economic spirit we can- 
not win the spiritual liberty needed for 
the ascent of man.” 

The appreciation of personality I take 
to be the deepest thing in Christianity. 
It should be made the controlling thing, 
until it becomes effective throughout the 
whole range of our activities. Take the 
Christian doctrine of the individual to 
the slum and the slum is condemned, for 
there is no chance there of developing 
personality along its true lines. The same 
doctrine of the importance of the indi- 
vidual condemns a school in which a 
teacher is struggling to develop the possi- 
bilities of sixty children in a class. The 
same doctrine demands a reform of that 
prison system which tends to destroy the 
mind and to burn up the last remnants 
of self-respect in a man who has gone 
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wrong. And in the name of the same doc- 
trine we demand a system of industry in 
which employers and employees can re- 
gard one another as men of worth; let 
the “haves” value their own personality 
and that of others above all their pos- 
sessions, or their possessions will damn 
them. Let the “have-nots” value their 
personality above the things they hope 
to possess, and then if they come to pos- 
Sess them they will be better men, and 
not worse. 


CHRISTIANITY DEMANDS that com- 
munity-interests come before self-interests. 
This at once attacks what has been the 
main driving-force in industry and com- 
merce since the industrial revolution. The 
profit-making motive, self-interest first, 
was formulated definitely by Adam Smith, 
and it has been acted upon and theoreti- 
cally defended ever since. We are often 
told now that it has made England! We 
need to inquire what it has made of Eng- 
land. England has never been a_pros- 
perous nation; the Hnglish people as a 
body have never been well off. What is 
true is that a few people have been enor- 
mously successful in making wealth, but 
the vast majority have always been poor. 
All our investigators, Charles Booth, See- 
bohm Rowntree, and others before the 
war estimated that nearly a third of 
our population were living quite near to 
the poverty line, and a great many below 
it. Since the middle of the nineteenth 
century the system under which we have 
been working cannot be said even to be 
successful, and to-day it is a gigantic 
failure. It does not produce the agricul- 
ture we want, it does not give us the 
houses we want, it does not give us the 
work we want. We have a large rich 
idle class living by owning, not by sery- 
ing, a large poor class idle by compulsion, 
huge numbers working but scarcely livy- 
ing, and many others working at making 
things which are so little wanted that an 
army of advertisers must be kept going 
to try to make people think they want 
these things. The object of an advertise- 
ment of a quack medicine is not to let 
people who are ill know what will cure 
them, but to make people who are well 
think they are ill so that they will buy 
the stuff. 

The task of Christianity is to sub- 
stitute the service motive for the profit 
motiye. The crucial question is: Can 
the churches make Christianity the reli- 
gion of the highways? It has been the 
religion of the byways, doing useful Good 
Samaritan and ameliorative work. But 
our task to-day is to claim the highways 
of industry, citizenship, and politics both 
national and international in the name of 
Christ. 


The first necessity is the right under- 
standing of life. It cannot be given by 
any theory of the universe, which, like 
the Biblical one, is in glaring contradic- 
tion to the facts of science. Nor is it 
conceivable that belief can be fixed so 
as to be unalterable. Intellectual correct- 
ness is relative, and truth cannot be petri- 
fied into creeds, but lives by discussion, 
eriticism, correction, and growth.”—Kir- 
sopp Lake. 
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THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 


Bishop Williams Warns 
Se eee the Churches 


Whoever met and talked with the late 
Bishop Charles D. Williams, bishop of 
Michigan, perceived a brilliantly thinking 
mind and a humanly feeling soul. Bishop 
Williams was devoted to the church of 
which he was a leading prelate, but he 
was more devoted to the work of Christian 
uplift as practiced in all the churches. 
One of the last addresses he wrote, one 
that was never delivered, was on “The 
Gospel of Fellowship.” A paragraph from 
that address which with others is being 
published in book form, indicates how in- 
tensely Bishop Williams felt, and how 
earnestly he looked forward to a reunited 
Christendom : , 

“But I am conyinced organized Chris- 
tianity to-day stands at a supreme crisis. 
It is a crisis of life or death. Unless our 
divided churches, divided nationally and 
denominationally, can catch the vision of 
some supreme cause, the essential end and 
purpose of the religion they commonly con- 
fess, a vision that shall unite them above 
all their differences, perhaps make them 
forget their differences, in one all-absorb- 
ing passion and task,—unless we can eatch 
such a unifying vision, the Church, as now 
organized, is doomed, And that supreme 
vision is that which was the light of all 
Jesus’ seeing, the theme of all His teach- 
ing, the end of His life and death—the 
Kingdom of Heayen on earth, the disci- 
plining of all the nations, and the saving 
of the world. 

“Tf the Church does not see that unify- 
ing vision, the present organizations of 
Christianity may go to pieces and its spirit 
reincarnate itself in other forms. This, 
then, is our diagnosis tested and proved 
in every sphere and plane of human life 
and activity. The disease from which 
humanity is suffering to-day, the disorder 
which threatens the very existence of civi- 
lization, perhaps of the world order itself, 
arises from broken relationships, the dis- 
location of right order.” 


More Money for Missions 

Mission leaders in various churches say 
that a reaction has set in from the late 
indifference to Protestant missions. Im- 
proved financial conditions, gradual ad- 
justment of foreign conditions, improved 
methods of transportation, and a wide- 
spread interest in religion in general is 
' responsble for this aroused feeling. The 
Presbyterians plan to spend in this church 
year $14,000,000; the Methodists, $13,500,- 
000; the Baptists, $10,000,000; the Episco- 
palians, $8,000,000; and the Congregation- 
alists, $5,000,000. These bodies and others, 
in connection with missionary effort, are 
sending men to investigate their respective 
losses in Japan, due to disaster by fire and 
earthquake. These investigators will en- 
deavor to find out also that type of build- 
ing which will best withstand the shock 
of possible subsequent earthquakes. The 
total, now estimated with knowledge at 
hand, necessary for reconstruction by the 


different Protestant churches is $5,000,- 
000. Roman Catholics are also planning 
to reconstruct their work in Japan. The 
Catholies were the first foreign mission- 
aries to secure a foothold in that country. 
Consequently they had greater holdings 
and suffered. more severe losses. All 
that is done in this direction will be done 
through the Vatican. 


A Question for Dr. Massee 


Rey. John Haynes Holmes, minister of 
the Community Church, New York City, 
with his usual acumen and directness, 
asks a question of Dr. Massee, minister of 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. Mr. 
Holmes says: “The cause of the Japanese 
earthquake has been made plain by Dr. 
Massee, leader of the Baptist fundamen- 
talists. It was due, says the distinguished 
clergyman, to Satan’s malignant desire to 
cause trouble and suffering in the world. 
Satan threw a monkey-wrench into the 
machinery; and if God had not ordered 
him to go no farther, he would have de- 
stroyed the whole island of Japan. All 
very simple! But why didn’t God stop 
him earlier? If Satan is guilty of murder 
and destruction, surely, on this theory, the 
Almighty is guilty of contributory negli- 
gence.” 


President Coolidge, 
Church Member 


Congregationalists are gratified with the 
accession to their membership rolls of 
President Coolidge. Dr. Jason N. Pierce, 
minister of the First Congregational 
Church, Washington, notified him of 
his election as honorary moderator of 
the National Council of Congregational 
Churches, which recently met in Spring- 
field, Mass., and invited him at the same 
time to become a member of the church 
without formalities. 
cepted. President and Mrs. Coolidge have 
been regular attendants at Dr. Pierce's 
church since going to Washington. Mrs. 
Coolidge is a member of the Edwards Con- 
gregational Church, Northampton, Mass. 


Presbyterian Hosts 
for Temperance 


The first Sunday in November will be 
observed by the 10,000 Presbyterian 
churches throughout the country as Tem- 
perance Sunday. The last Presbyterian 
General Assembly recommended — that 
church members sign a _ total-abstinence 
pledge supporting the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. 
the Department: of Temperance and Moral 
Welfare of the Presbyterian Board of 
Christian Missions, urges that this Sun- 
day be made one of the great occasions 


in the Presbyterian Church. He declares 


in his appeal that “intemperance is one of 
the most pernicious of the ten great his- 
toric evils. Annihilation of the traffic in 
alcoholic beverages and liquors is impera- 
tive for the welfare of humanity.” 


The President ac- 


Dr. Charles Seanlon, secretary of - 


Japan Feels Better 


Toward United States — 


Dr. Charles S. Reifsnider, president of 
St. Paul’s University, Tokyo, in an address, 
Sunday, October 21, to students of Colum- 
bia, Barnard, Teachers College, and New 
York University at the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, New York, declared that 
America’s generosity to Japan after the 
earthquake restored that nation’s friend- 
ship for the United States, a friendship 
which immigration restrictions were 
undermining. He said in part: “Japan 
was not able to forget this ever increasing 
stringency of legislation tending to keep 
her people out of the United States. They 
believed race prejudice, and not economic 
reasons, was the inspiration of the laws. 
But since we have done what we have for 
them in their time of need, they realize 
that our reasons were economic and not 
racial. Many Japanese people have told 
me that the spontaneous generosity of 
America had brought the two countries 
back to that friendly relationship which 
existed before the Russo-Japanese War, 
when Japan turned to the United States 
for leadership and guidance. The strength 
of Christianity consists in its teaching of 
service. You have done more for inter- 
national peace with the $11,000,000 you 
gave to Japan than you could have done 
by spending many times that sum on 
battleships.” 


Catholic Labor Unions in Mexico 


The Roman Catholic Church fears that 
it is losing influence among workingmen 
in ‘Mexico. It has started a movement 
for the organization of labor unions under 
ecclesiastical control. In the course of 
the last two years 200,000 laborers have 
been enrolled in these unions. Though 
public opinion in Mexico is against the 
ehurch at present, the time is distant 
when it will be expelled from the country. 
As a demonstration of Roman Catholie 
influence, not long ago 3,000 New York 
policemen attended communion at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral. They marched to 
the service in a body. Father John 
Soogan of the Holy Cross Church, police 
chaplain, was master of ceremonies. Arch- 
bishop Hayes celebrated Mass. Breakfast 
at the Commodore Hotel followed. Com- 
menting on this incident, the Homiletic 
Review remarks, “There are many Protes- 
tants on the police force, but nothing is 
ever done in this way for them.” 


The Minister’s Income Again 


How true to fact is the impression 
which has commenced to prevail, that 


‘ministers in general are getting comfort- 


able incomes? Of the 170,000 active 
clergymen in the United States, only 
1,671 paid an income tax‘on incomes in 
excess of $3,000 last year. The number 


of physicians who paid such a tax was — 


20,000, and of lawyers, 21,000. 
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. Burying Books 
Kate Douglas Wiggin tells of sitting one night by a Minister of Edu- 


eation at a London dinner. 


Whimsically he told her “that the shelf-room 


demanded by the complete works of Hannah More kept him from buying 
other books; but he could not make up his mind to sell them, since it 
would be equivalent to circulating them. He felt, it seems, that the ener- 
-yating fog of their impeccable dullness ought not to be allowed to creep 
into other libraries, and he buried the twenty-four morocco-bound volumes 
in his garden, amid the cheers of his family.” 

Are there not books on your shelves worthy of such cheerful obsequies, 


and books on these pages worthy of a place in your heart? 
bookman is a man of comparatively few books.” 


“The true 
Gi Re J. 


Dr. Peabody on Paul 
ALFRED R. HUSSEY 


Certainly Dr. Peabody is making good 
use of his leisure. Ever since he was 
released from the active duties of his 
Harvard professorship a stream of vol- 
umes has flowed from his pen, all reveal- 
ing the ripe wisdom, the clear spiritual 
insight, the discriminating scholarship, 
east in the same graceful, balanced prose, 
the reading public has long associated 
with his name. To the leading Unitarian 
preacher of his time the gathering years 
have brought no slackening of his many 
gifts. On the contrary, each new work, 
as it comes, lays him the more open to 
the accusation of having kept the good 
wine until now. 

His latest publication is a book to be 
welcomed by all liberal Christians of 
eyery name and creed. To his earlier 
studies of the Gospels in their relation to 
contemporary thought, Jesus Christ and 
the Social Question and Jesus Christ and 
the Christian Character, he now adds an 
equally yaluable study of the Pauline 
teachings.* In its illuminating qualities, 
its wealth of suggestiveness, its sense of 
historic values, and its keen perception of 
the principles and problems underlying: the 
life that now is, this work is in no wise 
inferior to its predecessors. Your critic 
has read it with growing profit and de- 
light. 

Its keynote is found in these lines, writ- 
ten by Matthew Arnold in reply to Renan, 
as long ago as 1870: “The reign of the real 
Saint Paul is only beginning; his funda- 
mental ideas, disengaged from the elabo- 
‘rate misconceptions with which Protes- 
tantism haS overlaid them, will have an 
influence in the future greater than any 
which they have yet had. . . . Instead of 
lightly disparaging the great name of 
Saint Paul, let us see if the needful thing 
is not rather to rescue Saint Paul and the 
Bible from the perversions of them by 
mistaken men.” To disentangle the great 
missionary to the Gentiles and his phi- 
losophy of the Christian life from the 
elaborate theological system which centu- 
ries of pious hands have woven about 
them, to discover what was the man’s 
primary aim and basic point of view, and 


*Tup APOSTLE PAUL AND THH MoppRN WORLD. 
By Francis G, Peabody, D.D. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.50. 


to show how these may profitably be ap- 
plied to the solution of many problems 
eonfronting the serious thinker to-day,— 
such is the task which Dr. Peabody has 
set for himself. 

Convinced that Saul of Tarsus was 
primarily a mystic, and that, although 
for centuries he has been popularly re- 
garded as the father of orthodox Chris- 


-tianity, he was at heart a thorough Llib- 


eral, in complete agreement with both the 
spirit and the teachings of the Nazarene, 
he argues that the Pauline epistles are 
rich in inspiration for the most progres- 
sive of modern churchmen. Beginning 
with a careful discussion of what he con- 
ceives to be “the problem of Paul,” he 
passes to a chapter on “The Man” which 
is a marvel of condensed statement and 
sympathetic insight, thence to a chapter 
on “The Letters” equally notable for its 
eoncentration upon essential truths, and 
so to three sections dealing successively 
with Paul’s theology, religion, and ethics 
in their relation to modern life, the entire 
work reaching its climax in a final chap- 
ter, entitled “Messenger and Master,’ ex- 
plaining the inseparable relationship of 
the apostle to the founder of Christianity. 
_Particularly impressive is the fine ex- 
planation of the evolution of Paul’s faith 
contained in Chapter III, as well as the 
author’s explanation of the influence ex- 
erted upon Pauline thought by the mys- 
tery-religions current throughout the 
Roman Empire in the apostle’s day. The 
latter fact has only lately been brought 
to the attention of scholars by recent in- 
vestigations, and Professor Peabody’s 
utilization of it adds to his work no little 
freshness and value. 

Two other distinguishing characteristics 
of The Apostle Paul and the Modern 
World are: first, the employment through- 
out of novel- translations of New Testa- 
ment passages taken with few exceptions 
from the version of Prof. James Moffatt ; 
and second, the abundant citations from 
recent authorities, the author proving his 


MORE LIGHT 


The great Dr. Johnson showed his 
greatness when he said, “No man 


should think so highly of himself as 
to think he can receive but little light 
from books.” 
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acquaintance with contemporary thought 
by many references to such writers as 
Dean Inge, J. Weiss, Kirsopp Lake, L. P. 
Jacks, T. R. Glover, and many others. 
Even the most incorrigible of humanists 
will find this book far from a mere stir- 
ring up of the dry dust of a day long 
dead; while to him who finds in the 
spirit of Jesus of Nazareth the one way 
out of human disillusion and despair, ~ 
both for the individual and society, it 
will come as “cool water to a thirsty 
traveler,” even as the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land. 


[In justice to both the author and the 
publishers of The Apostle Paul and the 
Modern World, it should be stated that 
this book was first sent to another critic, 
and only within the past month reached 
the hands of the present reviewer— 
Tar. Ep.]. 


“Golden Rule” Nash 


Tun GoLDEN RuLE In Businuss. By Arthur 
Nash. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
$1.25. 

This is “Golden Rule” Nash’s own story 
of his life, his religious and business con- 
fession. It gives us-more faith in the 
possibility of humanizing and saving in- 
dustry. It is inspiring. We cannot weigh 
the value of the personality factor in his 
story, but we are persuaded that he has 
an idea which is valid against the old eco- 
nomic theory that competition will neces- 
sarily keep many laborers down to the 
level of mere subsistence. 

The story of Mr. Nash’s early life is 
very interesting for those who learn it 
for the first time. He was brought up 
in a Seventh-Day Adventist home, and pre- 
pared for the ministry, but got out of all 
early connections when unable to believe 
that all good people outside the “true 
faith” went to hell. Then followed what 
he calls “bitter years” of wandering and 
purposelessness. There was another very 
brief adventure in, or with, the ministry, 
but it was no go; he was destined to 
find his field elsewhere. The idea of the 
Golden Rule in industry, as anything that 
would work, he represents as an almost 
accidental discovery, The book is emi- 
nently good reading. Ss. 8S. B. 


An Epic Figure 


Ropert EB. Len. A Puay. By John Drink- 
water. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.50. 

Those who saw Mr. Drinkwater’s 


notable dramatic achievement, Abraham 
Lincoln, will wish to see his dramatization 
of the great leader of the Confederacy. The 
structure of the play is exceedingly simple, 
yet it suffices to delineate an unforgetable 
picture of General Lee, as he decided to 
cast in his fortunes with his native State, 
Virginia; as he carried the Army of Vir- 
ginia to victory after victory; as he 
handed his sword over to General Grant 
at Appomattox. The grand and imposing 
character of Lee stands out in clear re- 
lief. It is, perhaps, as well defined a 
portraiture of the great soldier as has 
ever been drawn. Mr. Drinkwater has 
done a distinct service to Americans in 
giving dramatic character to the most 
epic figure of the Civil War. 
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Business is—Personality 

PpRSONAL AND BUSINESS ErricipNcy. By 
GC. A. Henderson. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. $2.00. 

Mr. Henderson has done the thing that 
must be done in the field of business. He 
brings the first factor to first place, 
namely, personality. Business is always 
a transaction between persons, and to 
make the person right is to make the 
business right. The whole discipline is 
encompassed in this book; which in a way 
is a pioneer that will be used as an ex- 
ample by writers and lecturers. Through- 
out he follows a popular scientific method, 
illustrated by pithy examples gathered 
from business men directly, and from 
wide reading. The author is preaching 
sound gospel without creating the least 
suspicion that he was formerly a parish 
minister. His churchly training is invalu- 
able. What he has to say specifically on 
the subject of religion for business is in 
keeping with one of the main theses of 
THe CHRISTIAN Recisrer. This journal 
has done its best to spiritualize efficiency, 
to take it out of the soulless mechanisms 
and uninspired formulas of the earlier 
day. The results have been gratifying. 
It is a peculiar pleasure on that account 
to commend without stint this book which 
is already used in class-work and is good 
to read chapter by chapter of an evening. 
We are all out for worthy success. It is a 
sacred ambition. The genuine article is 
a high attainment of the whole man. He 
must have his intellect, his feeling, his 
body, and his will, to recall Sheldon’s 
grouping, each at its best measure of 
power, and all co-ordinated in a person- 
ality foursquare and achieving vocational 
mastery. Mr. Henderson teaches psy- 
chology at the Babson Institute. His 
twofold objective, namely, better business 
and greater personalities, he is bound 
to attain, because he has all the elements 
at his teaching command. Is it not a 
great thing when a man goes down daily 
to the market-place with a system of 


thought that is invariably applicable to’ 


profitable commerce and at the same time 
is spiritually true to the deepest teach- 
ing from the Christian pulpit? This is 
religion in business and business in reli- 
gion, without any rhetorical exaggeration. 
A. ©. D. 


For a Servantless Age 

Tur SMALL Housn: Irs POSSIBILITINS. By 
Mary Harrod Northend. New York: Dodd, Mead 
é Co. $2.50. 

The demand for the small house con- 
stantly grows. The joys of the large 
house dwindle to-day. Miss Northend has 
recognized this fact in her book, which is 
filed with practical information for the 
builder of the tiny house. Roofs, win- 
dows, orientation, interiors, exteriors, and 
all other details are treated with skill 
and ability. She introduces light and 
color into every scheme, and shows the 
importance of such things as furniture 
grouping, the placing of mirrors in just 
the right place to give atmosphere to the 
room. The illustrations, which are made 
from the author’s collection of photo- 
graphs of old and modern New England 
dwellings, add much to the value of the 
book. Eee. D: 
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THE SOUTH AMERICAN LIGHTNING 
GRASSHOPPER 


Illustration from Inez McFee’s fascinating book 


Insect Policemen and Others 

Narurw’s Crarrsmun. By Inez ‘N. McFee. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $1.75. 

Children are instinctively nature lovers. 
A book which, as this, presents nature lore 
in attractive and authoritative form, 
should be placed in their hands. Once 
‘the chapters are read and really under- 
stood, one will no longer pass by the 
robin’s nest, the spider’s web, and the 
ant-hill with merely a passing glance. 
These constructions of the little people 
will appear what they are—miracles of 
craftsmanship. A variety of novel and 
interesting facts are assembled in such 
chapters as “Famous Spinners,” ‘“Police- 
men of the Garden,” “An Insect. Tailor,” 
and “A Family of Rope Dancers.” An 
easy running narrative style makes the 
volume entertaining for old as well as for 
young. E.°H. 0. 


Post-Revolutionary Days 

BLtowine Wwhatuer. By John T. McIntyre. 
New York: The Century Company. $1.90. 

An entertaining novel of adventure. A 
vivid picture of post-Revolutionary days 
in an American port. .The fortunes of 
Rufus Stevens’ Sons, whose counting- 
house held commerce with every port from 
New Orleans to Calcutta, were redeemed 
by Anthony Stevens, but not before he had 
had adventures that tested his nerve, his 
wisdom, and his love for Mademoiselle 
Lafargue. In between the adventures the 
interest is sustained by a goodly com- 
pany of real characters,—Tom Horn, 
Christopher Dent, and others Mr. McIn- 
tyre must have enjoyed creating. The 
next story from the same pen will be 
assured of a wide welcome. 

Hs) BSBA: 


The Tithe or the Whole 


Tun Dpenrnr MHANING or STtHWARDSHIP. 
John M. Versteeg. 
Press. $1.25. 

In this stimulating little book Mr. 
Versteeg brings fresh insight to bear upon 


By 
New York: The Abingdon 
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an old. problem. What shall be the atti- 
tude of the Christian to his property? 
Shall he allow his life to be controlled by 
the acquisitive spirit? Or shall he re- 
gard himself as a trustee or “steward” 
of the things he owns, and dedicate them 
to a purpose greater than his own ad- 
vantage? Mr. Versteeg’s answer is a 
careful examination of the spiritual op- 
portunities conferred and the spiritual 
perils created by wealth. Mr. Versteeg 
has no commendation for the principle of 
the tithe—a mechanical and calculated 
disposition of one small part of one’s 
wealth. While it represented a deter- 
mination to seek the will of God in regard 
to property, it lost its authority with the 
decline of legalism in religion. A new 
principle has yet to take its place. A 
new sense of responsibility for all one’s 
property must take the place of an insti- 
tution’s claim to a designated fraction. 
Ministers will find this book a helpful 
interpretation of their. duty and oppor- 
tunity in the face of an industrial and so- 
cial life vitiated by the habits of uncon- 
trolled acquisitiveness. Laymen who may 
be persuaded to take it up will recognize 
the prophetic authority of the Christian 
principle here proclaimed and applied. 
Hoe Bars 


Panegyrics 


LINCOLN AND OrunrRs. By Thomas Curtis 
Clark. New York: George H. Doran Company. 
$1.50. 

In this volume of poems there are a 
series of panegyrics on Lincoln, Shackle- 
ton, Roosevelt, Sandburg, Whitman, Bur- 
roughs, Wordsworth, and others, which 
will find a welcome with those who highly 
regard one or another of the men ad- 
dressed. The general poems in the volume 
are of wider-spread interest, and among 
those that attract and please are “Funda- 
mentals,” “Release,” and “The Day is 
Brief.” “King of an Acre” expresses the 
longing which most townsmen feel at 
one time or another, but the widest appeal 
will be made by “Trust the Great Artist.” 

M. H. 


Men that are Puppet-like 


Tun LAND or Forcorrpn Mun. 


By Edison 
Marshal. 


Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.75. 

Time was that the writer of fiction used 
his imagination when depicting scenes in 
the far North. In The Land of Forgotten 
Men, the descriptions ring so true that 
one is convinced that the writer himself 
battled through squalls on the barren 
coast of the Alaskan peninsula; that he 


must have had the hardy adventurer’s- 


sense of solitude, and realized the immen- 
sity of the silence of the frozen places of 
the earth. 

Against such a_ background, human 
beings are almost puppet-like, but Mr. 
Marshall spins a good yarn. Peter New- 
hall, a Southern gentleman, forced to flee 
from a charge of murder, loses his iden- 
tity in a shipwreck in the Bering Sea. 
By a strange chance he becomes a guide 
to his wife, her uncle, and a highly bred 
Mongolian musician, none of whom rec- 
ognizes the man. The quest for Peter’s 
supposed grave gives opportunity for va- 
rious racial characteristics to appear in 
strong relief. Although the end is 
glimpsed from the beginning, it does hold 
a real surprise for the reader. _&. ©. P. 
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‘ Two Rescues— 
One Intentional, One Un-! 


MINNID LEONA UPTON 


In the summer of 1921 Bob Darrell, 
“way down in Maine,” earned and saved 
enough to cover the expenses of a cov- 
eted year at business college; and a 
large proportion of this sum was secured 
in his Uncle Robert Darrell’s blueberry 
pasture. 

“Go to it, boy!” responded this genial 
uncle, when Bob, who was visiting at his 
home, broached the subject of “picking 
on shares.” “Go to it! The pasture’s 
not large enough to let for the picking; 
and anyway, I can’t be bothered with 
anything of that sort. ‘The neighbors— 
the Browns and the Howes—pick all they 
want for their own use; but aside from 
that, you'll have the field, or the pasture, 
all to yourself. And it’s just time to 
begin. And good luck go with you! No, 
no ‘shares’! Can’t be bothered with any- 
thing of that sort. Too busy! Glad to 


have the chance to help a namesake who j 


has the backbone to want to help him- 
self!” 

So Bob did “go to it” in good earnest. 
From the time the dew was workably 
well dried in the morning until too dark 
to see the berries, he was hard at work. 
A neighbor who had a cream route in 
the village, nine miles distant, carried his 
berries down to the co-operative store, 
which shipped them to Boston. With the 
price forty to fifty cents at retail in the 
Boston market, even the price received 
by him as the temporary “producer” was 
eminently satisfactory. He couldn’t bear 
to lose a minute. 

The ‘occasional visits of Grandma 
Brown, Mrs. Howe, and little Sammy 
Howe merely served to break the mo- 
notony, without appreciably affecting the 
supply of berries. Indeed, plump little 
seven-year-old Sammy’s efforts were de- 
voted mainly to filling his stomach, and, 
that achieved, he was considerably more 
than likely to curl up in the shade, and, 
lulled by the song of the river,—the good 

old Seoggin, which here strolled leisurely 
along,—go sound asleep until time to go 
home. 

The berries were nearly gone, and that 
day would finish Bob’s picking. The next 
morning he would be due to begin gather- 


Wishing 
REBECCA HELMAN 


If I could be a little bird 
And ride upon the air, 

T’d never have to wash my face, 
And neyer smooth my hair. 


But, then—I'd live up in a tree 
Out in the bright sunshine, 

And Sister,—would there be Sister at all? 
And Mother,—would Mother be mine? 


So, after all, I'd rather he 
The little boy that’s me 

Than be a little feathered bird 
And live up in a tree. 


ing canning-factory sweet corn for Mr. 
Howe. With an unusually early start, he 
hoped to wind up his triumphal berry 
season with a good large pailful, even 
with such scant picking. 

As he passed the Brown homestead, 
Granther Brown called from the barn- 
yard: “Hello, Bobbie! I heard this morn- 
ing that the old brown bear—no relation 
to us, by the way—that’s been browsing 
‘round up in Greenwood since the blueb’ry 
season opened, was seen up in the woods 
north of your uncle’s pasture yest’day— 
she and her two cubs. Cubs ’bout quarter 
grown. P’r’aps you'll have an interview 
with the old lady to-day! Want to take 
my shotgun?” 

“Thank you, Mr. Brown, but I guess 
not,” sang out Bob. “I’ve never handled 
a gun much, and I couldn’t very well carry 
one and tote a blueberry pail at the same 
time. Guess if I let her alone, she’ll let 
me alone, according to what I’ve heard 
about these blueberrying bruins.” 


A Song of Cheer 


If the path’s an easy one 

So that footsteps lightly run, 
Where’s our gain? 

Few learn power on the plain! 


If the way go up the hill,— 

Forward! Climb with right good will, 
Growing strong 

As we bravely tramp along! 


Mountain tops are always won 
Through the wind and rain and sun! 
Don’t get blue! 
Life is all worth singing to! 
—Aldis Dunbar. 


Sentence Sermon 


To him who presses on, at each degree. 
new visions rise-——Julia Ward Howe. 


“That’s so,” agreed Granther. “They 
don’t often look for trouble. But if they 
think anybody’s going to bother a cub, 
they can make trouble, and make it quick, 
—don’t forget that, boy!’ He ambled 
down the road. “Some. fifteen years ago 
one chased me up-a tree, when I just 
started to take a little sofa-pillow of a 
cub home for a souvenir, so to speak. I 
tell you, if she’d dared to risk her weight 
where I could perch with my hundred 
and thirty-five pounds, Gramma Brown 
would ’a’ been a widow in five minutes! 
Alf Hazen happened along with his hound 
and gun pretty soon, and perhaps the old 
lady ’d had an unpleasant experience with 
such things—anyway, she made off, and 
Alf was out of ammunition, so that story 
had a happy ending!” 

“T’ll remember not to try to gather in 
any cub souvenirs, Mr. Brown,” laughed 
Bob. “I’m afraid Alf might not be on 
the spot in the nick of time again. Thank 
you. Good-morning !” 

Bob hastened off before another remi- 
niscence could well up from Granther 
Brown’s reminiscence-crammed mind. He 
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liked them better at the end of a day’s 
work than at the beginning. At noon he 
ate his lunch piecemeal, as he picked, and 
at five had his ten-quart pail rounding full. 
He straightened up with a deep breath 
of satisfaction, then stooped again and 
gathered a big double handful to put in 
Sammy’s small and nearly empty pail. 
As usual, both boy and pail had filled 
slowly, and the pail had come out second- 
best. Bob had started for Sammy’s loca- 
tion, beyond a thick clump of alders, when 
he heard the boy’s voice calling happily : 
“Doggie, doggie, nice doggie! Nice doggie. 
come !” 

Then a wild yell, and out through the 
alders burst Sammy, at a speed of which 
his plump legs would have appeared in- 
eapable. A loud crashing in some scat- 
tered dry brush, several rods beyond 
Sammy’s knoll, told the story. With a 
jump Bob met and caught up the boy, 
and looked about. Not a climbable tree 
in sight! Nothing but some broad-branch- 
ing oaks, out upon the limbs of which 
the enraged mother could very well fol- 
low him, and a decrepit old apple tree 
whose limbs would be sure to break under 
his own and Sammy’s weight. But even 
in that swift second his wits collected 
themselves. 

“The river! The good old Scoggin, 
Sammy!’ he whispered, starting on as 
speedy a run as his handicap would 
allow. . It was a scant forty rods, but 
even so, he reached it and plunged in only 
about one lope ahead of the surging bulk 
of an enormous old mother bear. In 
her browny-black fur, glossy from weeks 
of sweet berry diet, she was almost, yes, 
quite handsome; but she didn’t look in the 
least handsome to Bob and Sammy. A 
few strokes from shore, and they were 
safe; for though bears can swim, they 
certainly don’t care to, if avoidable. And 
this one was handicapped by her family 
responsibilities. 

“Don’t grab me so, Sammy,” directed 
Bob. “Just let go, and Ill keep hold of 
you all right.” 

Sammy trustingly obeyed, relieving the 
situation considerably for Bob. “But how 
long,” meditated the swimmer, “can I 
keep it up, I wonder?” 

The river was not very wide, and Bob 
could easily have swum it alone, but with 
Sammy’s sagging weight he dared not 
try—at least he did not think it wise to 
take such a risk for them both. The 
chances of help of any sort happening 
along so late he knew were very small. 
He trod water, floated, and rested off with 
all his strokes—for he was an expert 
swimmer, while Madame Bruin, whose 
roly-poly cubs had joined her meanwhile, 
watched every movement with little keen, 
suspicious eyes, that gave no sign of flag- 
ging interest. 

“What began it, anyway, Sammy?” 
asked Bob, as he shifted his stroke. 

Sammy, who had been very quiet, gulped 
a little, and explained, in an injured tone. 
“Why, you see, Bob, one of those nice 
brown doggies came out of the woods, and 
came right up to me, and I tried to hug 
it, and it squealed a little, more like a 
piggie than a doggie, and then something 
went ‘Woof!’ and that old bear came 
scruffing through that brush. Why aren’t 
the doggies ’fraid of the bear? What? 
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They’re bears, too? Whew! Wish I'd 
known that!” 

“So do I!” responded Bob, fervently. 
“But it’s all right, Sammy. We'll be out 
of this soon.” Again he shifted his stroke. 
Could he keep it up long enough, he won- 
dered. The sun had disappeared. <A 
song sparrow sent a sweet, sleepy call 
from the alders by the river. Crickets’ 
notes filled the soft, hazy air. The even- 
ing peace descended. But Bob Darrell 
was feeling far from peaceful. So was 
the old bear! She kept pace, as Bob 
moved down the sluggish stream, which 
at that point had a current too slight to 
be of much help. It was two miles to the 
nearest farmhouse and a bridge. Pres- 
ently they reached a point where a pile 
of logs, loosely thrown together, lay close 
to the water’s edge. A ray of hope 
warmed Bob. 

“Tf we could get one of those logs, 
Sammy, we could go down river in our 
own carriage,” he laughed. “And we'll 
make a good try for it!” 

The old bear had been delayed by the 
detours of her frolicsome babies, and was 
now ten or twelve rods behind. With a 
few swift, silent strokes, Bob was beside 
the logs. He wrenched at a promising- 
looking one, but it did not budge. Again! 
And again! No results! At his first 
wrench, his pursuer had come shambling 
toward him! A last frantic tug, and he had 
to let go, and push off, for she was on the 
logs! 

“Ughf!” she 


snorted, balancing un- 
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easily, as one of them moved, under her 
rolling weight. 

“Good-by !’ called Bob, grimly, as he 
swam away. Then he turned swiftly. A 
loud splash had sent a shower into his 
eyes. He winked them clear. The old 
bear was in the water! She splashed 
and clawed at the shifting logs, and pres- 
ently pulled herself up to her interested 
family. 

“Mad as a hornet,” giggled Sammy. 

“So’m I!” responded Bob. “Madder. 
What’s that? Hooray!” 

Slowly there floated toward them a de- 
pendable-looking log! 

“And the rest of the trip was a pleas- 
ure excursion!” reported Bob, a little 
later. ‘‘With an arm over the log, and 
Sammy resting part of his weight on it, 
why, nothing to it! But wasn’t the old 
lady mad! She followed ’most to the 
bridge, then she snorted, and wheeled, and 
made off up the river. Too near civiliza- 
tion!” 


When he went, early next morning, to 


look for his berries, Granther Brown and 
his shotgun went along. But “the old 
lady” had decamped, or was lying low, 
with her well-disciplined cubs. She had 
paid her respects, however, to the ten- 
quart pail of berries, and even to Sammy’s 
diminutive hoard. Only a few berries 
were left, and those thoroughly squashed. 
“But ’twas worth it!’ declared Bob. 
“Such a tip-top adventure, to round off the 
season! And just to think, that the old 
lady herself rescued us from herself!” 
[All rights. reserved] 


Falstaff Inn for Sale 


An English paper, the Westminster 
Gazette, reports that the famous “Sir John 
Falstaff Inn,” at Canterbury, is for sale. 
Built in 1408, the old inn, standing near 
the Westgate Towers, and depicting Sir 
John on its sign, has always been one of 
the sights of Canterbury. The dining- 
room, finely paneled in oak, and with 
secret doors, is heated by a log stove, as 
in Queen Elizabeth’s day. The size of 
the larder and buttery indicate the lavish 
hospitality of that period when the inn 
was built. : 

The Canterbury Pilgrims knew the inn 
by its old Saxon name, “Cant warabyrg” 
(the Kentish men’s ery). It was in the 
reign of Queen Hlizabeth that it received 
the name of Falstaff. 


A Family by Adoption 


Mr. and Mrs. R. EH. Beals of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., have perhaps set a new record in the 
size of a family adopted. Being them- 
selves childless, they decided to fill their 
eleven-room house with children, and made 
known their intention to a near-by insti- 
tution, by which they were aided in their 
quest. The children began to arrive with- 
out delay, and Mr. and Mrs. Beals took 
them in till the family was increased by 
twenty-five boys and girls—all ages and 


sizes. Let no one suppose that the Beals 
are wealthy. Mr. Beals is a railroad en- 
gineer. , 


Seventeen of the twenty-five attend 
school; the others will go as they attain 
the age of six. Three of the upper rooms 
of the house are filled with cots, where 


Mrs. Beals tucks her young army into 
bed. Another room contains an organ, 
where every-day home religious exercises 
are held, with all the family present. 

Mrs. Beals calls her home “Faith Home.” 
She admits cheerfully that often funds 
run low. On such occasions she prays 
for aid and declares it never fails her. 
In speaking of her family she says: “I 
believe I am doing the right thing in look- 
ing out for these children whom nobody 
seems to want. I love them all. Nearly 
all the children are without knowledge of 
their parents, having been abandoned and 
taken to Pittsburgh institutions.” 


Our. Bluejackets 
in Japan’s Disaster 


Secretary of the Navy Hdwin Denby 
has made known a report which he has 
received from the representative of the 
army relief in Japan. Credit is given the 
United States bluejackets for the follow- 
ing: 

Cleaned up American Consulate, in ad- 
dition to rescue work among survivors, 
and established it anew. 

Searched for and buried American dead. 

Cracked safes, seeuring valuables and 
securities for American and foreign firms. 

Furnished water for all American ships 
touching in Yokohama and for Americans 
and army hospital ashore. 

Fought fire on one American ship. 

Succored two other ships broken down 
and repaired machinery so they were able 
to proceed. 

Furnished supplies and food to Embassy 
and relief organizations until arrival of 
army troops. 
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The Basket that Disappeared 
REBECCA HELMAN ~ 


The twins, Milly and Billy,’ walked 
sedately down the road on the way to their 
grandmother’s, carrying between them a’* 
basket with cookies and a custard in it. 
The basket was not really heavy, but they 


liked to help each other even when it - 


wasn't necessary. As they came to the 
“long field,’ as it was called, they stopped 
and watched their father working. He 
saw them and waved his hand. They 
waved in return, then went on to the turn 
of the road, where they turned to the 
left to go to their grandmother’s. Past 
the turn, they stopped at the great maple- 
tree and stood the basket in the shade 
while they went across the road and 
skipped stones in the brook. - 

For quite a while they skipped stones, 
then Billy said: “I think we’d better go on. - 
Don’t you think so, Milly?” 

“Yes,”’ answered Milly. 
basket.” 

Milly skipped across the road to the big 
tree where they had left the basket. But 
when she got there the basket was gone! 
“Oh, Billy,” she called, “the basket isn’t 
here!” f 

“Isn’t there?” cried Billy, in an excited 
tone, running to her. ‘‘That’s queer! We 
left it there. No one passed, either. Let’s 
look around carefully.” 

They looked and looked, but no basket 
could they find. 

“That certainly is queer,’ Milly cried, 
shaking her head. “I didn’t see a dog 
here either. Did you, Billy?” : 

Billy shook his head. “No,” he- said, 
“and baskets can’t walk away.” 

Just then they heard a rustle above 
their heads and something that sounded 
like a giggle. Looking up, they saw their 
cousins John and Ray sitting on a high 
limb and laughing. ‘ 

John called, “Is this what you are look- 
ing for?’ and lowered the basket on a 
long piece of twine with a hook-like limb 
on the end. Then Ray slid down the tree 
and he followed. 

“We saw you coming,” laughed Ray, as 
his feet touched the ground, “and climbed 
the tree to hide from you and tease you. 
When you left the basket under the tree 
and went to the brook to skip stones, it 
seemed almost too good to be true. Then 
John found the limb—this odd limb just 
like a hook—and I tied the piece of string 
I-had in my pocket on it and we hooked 
the basket. We laughed so much, we were 
afraid you would hear us.” 

‘Well, we didn’t,” laughed Milly, “and 
we never thought of looking up for 
our basket. Come along to Grandma's 
with us.” 


“Tl get the 


“All right!” agreed the boys, and the © 


four set off for Grandma’s house. You 
may be sure they told her of the basket 
that disappeared. ; 


On the Lawn 
CHARLOTTE E. WILDER 


“Come, go with us,” a dry leaf eried, 
“Out where the wind is blowing.” 

“Don’t bother me,” the grass replied, 
“Can’t you see I’m busy growing?” _ 


— 
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The Inquisition in Connecticut 


The Fate of Mr. Bosson, and the Thrifty Ways 
of Mr. Avery in Fixing His Own Salary 


HE DOCUMENT dated at Killingly, 

May 18, 1731, throws much light on the 
delay in granting these people their peti- 
tion. They were being disciplined. It also 
shows that extra precautions to make 
sure that Brooklyn would be orthodox 
were for some reason considered to be 
necessary. The document runs thus: 

The Windham County Association trans- 
mits to the General Court the information 
“that one William Bosson who is under 
the imputation of scandal and incapacity 
for the ministry ... [is preaching] to a 
number of people between Canterbury and 
Pomfret.” 

“Mr. Bosson has since continued to 
preach there and did particularly so on 
the last Sabbath, and many of the people 
still go to hear him, all which has been 
aggravated with many circumstances of 
uncommon contempt and disorder, and the 
better to carry on the same design, we 
have heard that they intend to petition the 
Court to be set off as a distinct Society 
and it may be with the intention to con- 
tinue the said Mr. Bosson to preach among 
them. 

“Now the Association apprehending that 
this Court would by no means willingly 
and designedly empower any people to 
maintain an ignorant and scandalous min- 


istry thought* it convenient to give this” 


information to your honors that if you 
should see cause to set them off to be a 
distinct Society for the maintenance of a 
minister (which we would not be under- 
stood to oppose) yet that you would make 
effectual provision that the person preach- 
ing or settling among them might not be 
one that is unqualified for so great and 
important a work.” Signed by Joseph 
Coit, moderator, James Hale, scribe, of 
Windham County Association. 

This clearly explains how it came to 
pass that so unusual a proviso was in- 
serted in the grant made by the legisla- 
ture. Just how these early Brooklyn peo- 
ple set to work to meet the theological re- 
quirements the records do not state. But 
clearly they met with considerable diffi- 
culty in finding a preacher sufficiently 
satisfactory to get a call. Mr. Bosson 
drops out of sight, appearing not at all 
in the records of the Society. On Novem- 
ber 23, 1731, at a Society meeting, “it was 
put to vote whether they would employ 
Mr. Nathaniel Newel any longer in the 
work of the ministry and it passed in the 
negative.” Two weeks later at another 
Society meeting, evidently called to dis- 
cuss the question of minister as well as 
the levying of taxes, “it was put to vote 
whether they would improve [employ] any 
minister that has been employed here be- 
fore, and it passed in the negative.” Then 
the Society voted “to hire Mr. Corbin to 
preach to this Society for the space of 
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four months.” A year later the Society 
is voting “to pay Mr. Newel £62 10 0 for 
the year ensuing to preach to the said 
Society and find him his board and a 
house for the year.” In 1735 a real settle- 
ment was made. On March 18 it was 
“voted to give Mr. Ephraim Avery a call 
to settle in this Society in the work of the 
ministry.” 

The terms of settlement and the method 
of determining the salary to be paid are 
matters of more than passing interest. 
The clergy in those days had an eye in 
that direction, and I am thinking they 
saw very clearly financially. Financial 
rather than spiritual considerations stood 
first in this matter of settlement. It was 
voted to “give Mr. Avery two hundred 
pounds settlement and to pay it in four 
years; and for a yearly salary six pence 
on the pound of all the polls ahd ratable 
estate in the Society until it come to one 
hundred and twenty pounds and that to 
be his stated salary.” : 

That was all very well, but Mr. Avery 
came back with the proposal that the 
salary be 140 instead of 120 pounds a 
year. And he was careful to protect him- 
self against the possible shrinkage in the 
actual value of his salary. I suppose he 
didn’t want the purchasing power of his 
salary to shrink. And this is how he pro- 
posed to protect himself—a scheme which 
some economists are now exploiting as a 
new idea: r 

“I propose that my salary when it 
amounts to the sum last mentioned be 
fixed with respect to the following com- 
modities, viz., Wheat, Rye, Indian Corn, 
Beef, Pork, Sheep, Wool and Flax, or that 
the salary vary annually as the prices of 
these commodities vary. that is, if the 
price of them shall rise that the salary 
shall rise and if they fall that the salary 
shall fall in proportion.” 

Mr. Avery sets the scheme out in much 
detail, and it is interesting enough to be 
quoted and serves to indicate that the 
early preachers gave considerable thought 
to the financial side of their profession. 
His letter continues: 

“This is what I propose: if the market 
price of either of these seven commodities 

. in any year in the month of May, or 
what month you please, shall be greater 
or less than it is the present year in the 
month of May, or any other month that 
you shall choose, then accordingly one 
seventh part of the salary shall be greater 
or less in proportion; if two of these com- 
modities vary, then two seventh parts of 
the salary shall vary &c; and if the price 
of all these commodities vary, then the 
whole salary shall accordingly and propor- 
tionably vary. ... This will be for your 
advantage if the price of these things fall, 
as well as for my safety if the price 


should rise. You may now appoint a com- 
mittee to agree with me about the present 
price of the commodities.” 

For many years after this it was the 
custom of the Society to appoint a com- 
mittee to agree with the minister as to the 
price of “the commoditie®” But in 1754, 
probably for good reason, a change was 
made, and it was “voted to give Mr. 
Avery six hundred pounds old tenor salary 
for this year and for time to come stated 
upon the present price of the commodities 
that his former salary was stated upon.” 

Soon after this Mr. Avery died, and on 
November 17, 1755, “it was proposed 
whether the Society would give Mr. Josiah 
Whitney a call to settle in the ministry 
of the gospel in this Society. Voted in 
the affirmative.” 

Mr. Whitney was a young man, and 
this his first settlement. The following 
January the Society voted “that the or- 
dination of Mr. Josiah Whitney should be 
the 4th of next February.” And as recall- 
ing the customs of those days it is inter- 
esting to note that at the same time it was 
“voted that Madame Gardner should pro- 
vide for the ordination council and other 
ministers and Mr. Whitney’s friends at 
that time at the Society’s charge.” And 
the next September it was “voted to give 
Madame Gardner one hundred pounds old 
tenor for her providing for the ordination 
council.” 

The Society went along its way in pretty 
much the same fashion of most of the 
societies in these small country places. 
Money was scarce, and probably at no 
time was the minister's salary paid to 
date—and it looks as though he was often 
obliged to allow considerable portions of it 
to go unpaid. 

Apart from the dispute’ which centered 
about the building of the present church 
edifice, a dispute in which Gen. Israel 
Putnam was the leader,—I have told that 
story elsewhere,—the life of the Society 
moved along uneventfully under Dr, Whit- 
ney until the heresy trial precipitated by 
Consociation, the account of which stands 
at the beginning of this story. 

One or two things of this latter period 
deserve to be mentioned. Repeatedly the 
present Congregational church is repre- 
sented as being the original church, That 
is only a deliberate misrepresentation for 
the purpose of making it appear that in 
Connecticut “no Congregational church 
ever became Unitarian.” At the time of 
the Willson trial the orthodox party with- 
drew and they took with them the 
“church” records and “the communion 
vessels.” 

Soon after the settlement of Rey. Sam- 
uel J. May efforts were made to secure the 
return of these “communion vessels” to 
the parent Society. But the orthodox 
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brethren believed that “possession was 
nine points of the law” and refused to sur- 
render. Some in old First were bent on 
instituting legal proceedings to force their 
return, but Dr. May advised the path of 
compromise, and the matter was even- 
tually settled on the basis of “fifty-fifty.” 
An appraiser was called in to set a value 
upon the “communion vessels,’ and the 
orthodox party retained the “vessels” by 
paying the old First a one-half the 
appraised value. 

Dr. May did wonderful service. During 
his ministry and on his initiative the fund 
was started which has recently been put 
into the hands of the American Unitarian 
Association as a General Israel Putnam 
Fund. His ministry was virtually State- 
wide. On January 24, 18380, he preached 
in Hartford—so far as I can find, the first 
time Unitarianism was preached in this 
city. And on May 24 he is in Hartford 
again. On this last visit a Rey. Mr. 
Hawes “assailed Unitarianism most insidi- 
ously. Notice was given in the next morn- 
ing’s papers that I would reply the ensu- 
ing evening. I did so to a large audience 
—and I believe successfully.” 

There is a sentence in Dr. May’s record 
of his own installation which should be 
quoted as indicating the spirit of intellec- 
tual freedom which possessed the Brook- 
lyn people a century ago. “At the council 
called to install the Rev. Samuel J. May 
some asked for a statement of his views. 
This was objected to by others on the 
ground that they had no control over his 
faith and that it was a custom liable to 
great abuse.’ These Brooklyn folk were 
far-seeing and clear-seeing men. 

Brooklyn is still there. The old church 
is still there. The population has radically 
changed, but our church should be kept 
active partly to prove to all succeeding 
generations that there was in Connecticut 
at least one group of men who at great 
cost and persecution stood for freedom of 
thought and a liberal faith. The church 
should be kept alive for the services it can 
render to that community. 

(The End) 


Associate Alliance 
Autumn Meeting 


The autumn meeting of the New Eng- 
land Associate Alliance was held with the 
First Unitarian Society, Franklin, N.H., 
October 18, with an afternoon and an 
evening session. One bundred and sixty 
delegates attended, representing forty- 
eight branches. The president, Mrs. Mur- 
dock M. Clark, presided. The afternoon 
session opened at two o’clock. Words of 
welcome were given by Mrs. Wilton E. 
Cross, president of the hostess branch. 
An interesting report of the local evening 
branch was read by the chairman, Mrs. 
Robert Wallace. Mrs. Sumner Coolidge 
appealed for the Southern schools, a great 
missionary work, with The Alliance its 
chief support. A collection amounting to 
$118 was taken for the work. 

In the absence of Miss Effie Whitman, 
Miss Elizabeth Thacher spoke for the 
Alliance denominational appeals. The 
Junior Alliance at Franklin are paying 


for a piano for the church, their president, 
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Miss Dorothy Cunningham, reported. Rey. 
William L. McKinney of Andover spoke in 
the interest of Proctor Academy. 

Mrs. Minna C. Budlong, field secretary 
of The Alliance, inspired the women, tell- 
ing of her ambitions and plans. <A report 
of the work at Montpelier, from Mrs. 
Nellie E. Nichols, was read, and the in- 
terest of the women renewed. 

At the afternoon session Rey. Wilton E. 
Cross, minister at Franklin, spoke on “The 
Progress of Unitarianism.” The hostess 
branch served supper. 

The address of the evening was given by 
Rey. Maxwell Savage of Worcester, his 
subject, “Religion To-day.” Mr. Savage 
spoke of religion and its possibilities in 
the present condition of society in this 
eountry. The non-church people are not a 
discouragement, but show that more peo- 
ple are thinking for themselves. Modern 
brains and hearts have lost interest in 
official Christianity. They ought to have 
a free and intelligent religion. 
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Legacy for Church 
at New Bedford, Mass. 


By the will of Mrs. Elizabeth Rodman 
Hussey, New Bedford, Mass., who died 
September 14, the sum of $1,000 was left 
to the First Congregational Society (Uni- 
tarian) of New Bedford. Mrs. Hussey 
was the mother of: Rey. Alfred Rodman 
Hussey. 


New Doctors of Divinity 


At the commencement of the Meadville 
Theological School on Thursday, Septem- 
ber 27, the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
was conferred upon Rey. William H. 
Drummond of London, secretary of the 
International Congress of Free Churches; 
Rey. Sydney B. Snow, minister of the 
Church of-the Messiah, Montreal; and 
Rey. John Howland Lathrop, minister of 
the Church of the Saviour of Brooklyn. 
Dr. Snow is the chairman of the Council 
of the General Conference. 
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Liberal Church, 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. 


* Organization of Universalists and Unitarians 


formed—Installation November 5 


A recent development in the Metropoli- 
tan District of New York is the work of 


the Westchester Branch Women’s Alliance, 


composed of scattered Unitarian women 
who live in. that vicinity. Unitarian 
Headquarters in New York keeps on file 
the addresses of Unitarian families moy- 
ing from the city to the suburbs. <A con- 


siderable number of Unitarian families’ 


live in a section of which Mount Vernon 
is the natural center. As plans were ma- 
turing for the establishment of a preach- 
ing station, it was found that there was 
a Universalist church in Mount Vernon 
with a good church building in a central 
location. One strong church is better than 
two struggling ones. It only remained to 
work out the details, which was done with 
great care and a generous spirit by both 


groups. A new constitution was adopted, 


a budget prepared, and, with the co-opera- 
tion of the national organizations of both 
bodies, a new church was launched. It 
adopted as its name “First Liberal Church 
of Mount Vernon.” 

The new church with its promise for the 
future enlisted the interest of Rey. John 
Sayles of Buffalo, a strong preacher, a 
man of engaging personality and large ex- 
perience. Mr. Sayles is already drawing 
to his church a good congregation. His 
installation will be held on the evening of 
Monday, November 5, at eight o’clock. Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot for the Unitarians, and 
John Smith Lowe, D.D., for the Universal- 
ists, will make the addresses. The Metro- 
politan Conference will send large delega- 
tions from its member churches to give a 
hearty welcome to this new member of the 


‘family, and ministers of both denomina- 


tions will add a friendly greeting. The 


“mayor of the city has cordially accepted 


the invitation to give an address of wel- 
come to Mount Vernon. 


More Calendars 
Promote Register Campaign 


More calendars appreciate the signifi- 
cance of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER Cam- 
paign. Ministers and church committees 
know that the presence of the denomina- 
tional journal in the family makes mem- 
bers of that family more active in the 
work of the church. Three notices ob- 
served are as follows: 

“THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, beginning 
this month, will reduce its subscription 
price from $4.00 a year to $3.00 and will 
inaugurate a campaign for the purpose 
of placing Tur Reeister in every home. 
Interest must be intelligent if it is to be 
sustained, and how ean it be intelligent 
unless informed? If you are not already 
a subscriber, send your name, with $3.00, 
to the minister, or directly to the Rerats- 
TER Office, 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass.”’— 
Calendar, First Unitarian Church, Detroit, 
Mich. ’ 

“THe CHRISTIAN Reeister, the official 
Unitarian periodical, has been reduced 
in price from $4.00 to $3.00, in the hope 
that a larger subscription list will be se- 


<< Sample copies of Tur RrcrsTEerR 


The Christian Register 


can be found on the table in the rear of 
the church. ‘More Unitarian Homes, and 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER in Every Home’ 
is the slogan of THe Recister.’—Bulletin, 
Charleston, S.C. 

“Have you subscribed to THE CHRISTIAN 
RecGisteER? You cannot be a good Unita- 
rian without the knowledge and the in- 
spiration that this paper brings. The 
price has been reduced to $3.00. If you 
are already a subscriber, your renewal 
for a year will be accepted for $2.00, if 
sent in before November 4.”—Parish Rec- 
ord, Dedham, Mass. 

Rey. Fred Alban Weil, First Parish in 
Quincy, Mass., quotes in full the tribute 
to THe Reeister by Dr. Abraham M. 
Rihbany, giving it the leading position in 
his parish news notices, and approving 
the sentiment by saying, “You cannot have 
rounded realization of our denominational 
activities and opportunities without read- 
ing THE REGISTER.” 


“More Unitarian Homes, and The Christian 
Register in Every Home.” 


Clara Bancroft Beatley 


After a long illness, borne with cheer- 
ful patience and serene courage, Mrs. 
Clara Bancroft Beatley died on October 
20 at the home of her son Ralph in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

She was born in Shirley, Mass.; Janu- 
ary 12, 1858, was educated at the Bridge- 
water Normal School, and was for several 
years a successful teacher. In 1887 she 
married another teacher, James A. Beat- 
ley, for thirty years eminent in the 
English High School of Boston. But her 
biography must be left to others, who 
will find the story of her devoted life one 
of deep interest. 

She was a woman who fully justified 
her belief in “Salvation by Character,” 
one of the “Five Points” of the faith which 
she so ardently supported and so nobly 
exemplified. 

Connected with the Church of the 
Disciples during much of its three dis- 
tinguished pastorates, she made herself 
increasingly useful to that society, being 
long the leader of its Sunday-school and 
prominent in all its activities. But her 
sympathies and interest could not be con- 
fined to any one congregation, and her 
loving service was extended wherever need 
and opportunity invited it. 

She was an able writer, a fluent and 
sensible speaker, and had rare taste as 
a compiler, evidenced in the publication 
of her “Apples of Gold” and ‘Forget-Me- 
Not,” while her work in preparing lesson 
courses and special services for Sunday- 
schools received a wide appreciation in 
her own denomination and in others. 

Independent and straightforward in her 
nature, she could be diplomatic when oc- 
casion demanded, and in any discussion 
knew how to differ and persuade without 
offense. 

An able advocate of “Women’s Rights,” 
she was equally concerned for the rights 
of men and especially of children, and 
every appeal from the suffering and un- 
fortunate found a quick response in her 
generous affections. Yet, with all her 
interest in social philanthropies and public 
affairs, her own home always had the 
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first place in her consideration, and her 
four finely-reared children have abundant 
reason to “rise and call her blessed.” 

No one member of the Church of the 
Disciples could be more greatly missed 
than Mrs. Beatley, and in her death the 
whole Unitarian body suffers loss, but 
the beneficent results of her labors re- 
main, and the remembrance of her friendly 
personality and loving service will long 
continue as the afterglow of her faithful 
and beautiful life. E. A. C. 


Priestley Conference 
in Harrisburg, Pa. 


The Joseph Priestley Conference held its 
autumn meeting at Harrisburg, Pa., where 
there is an unorganized group of liberals. 
Preliminary steps were taken for the 
forming of an organization which will 
bring the people together for the common 
purpose of worship in an atmosphere of 
liberalism, 


Young People in Brooklyn, N-Y. 


The Metropolitan Federation of the 
Young People’s Religious Union held its 
autumn rally on October 19, at Unity 
Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. Although it was 
a stormy night, 107 answered the roll-eall, 
nearly every society in the Federation 
being represented. A supper was served 
at 6.30, which was followed by short after- 
dinner speeches. Miss Marion Lord, presi- 
dent of the Federation, welcomed the 
spirit shown by the young people. Dr. 
Minot Simons made a short speech. Rey. 
Walter Reid Hunt and Mr. Robert S. 
Dawe also spoke. An impressive candle- 
light service was held in the church. 
Miss Starr Allyn conducted the service. 
A pageant will be given at All Souls 
Church on December 16. Enthusiasm for 
the Unitarian cause is being shown by 
metropolitan young people. 
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icacy and flavor have 
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Ground Broken in Portland, Ore. 


Dr. Drummond welcome visitor to Pacific 
Coast—Among the ehurches 

More churches than ever before held 
continuous services throughout the sum- 
mer, with the result that the various or- 
ganizations are finding it easier to start 
their activities this autumn. 

The church plant at San Diego has been 
enlarged to meet the, constantly increas- 
ing audiences at both the Sunday morning 
services and Sunday evening forum meet- 
ings. 
been completely renovated and two new 
furnaces have been installed—all paid 
for. Ground has been broken for the 
handsome new church to be erected in 
Portland, while construction of the fine 
new building at Salem is soon to be under 
way. 

The personnel of the Pacific Coast min- 
isters remains the same as at the close 
of the last church year. Since the autumn 
season opened Mr. Cosgrove has resigned 
at Spokane. The Coast has been visited 
by several Hastern ministers during the 
summer, and it is hoped to obtain from 
them their reaction as to the Pacific Coast 
churches and their work. The churches 
are anticipating visits in the immediate 
future from Dr. Drummond and later 
from Dr. Lawrance. Already Dr. Drum- 
mond is scheduled to preach at Pasadena, 
Los Angeles, and San Diego, with speak- 
ing appointments at Redlands, Long 
Beach, and Santa Barbara, as well as a 
visit to Movieland in Hollywood. He will 
spend two weeks in the Bay region, being, 
with Mrs. Drummond, the house guests 
of Dr. and Mrs. Wendte. Appointments 
made thus far include preaching at San 
Francisco and Oakland, and speaking en- 
gagements at Thanksgiving Union Sery- 
ice, Oakland, at Mills College, San Fran- 
cisco Alliance, and a joint meeting of the 
Bay chapters. He will also visit Palo 
Alto. After Thanksgiving he and Mrs. 
Drummond will proceed north to meet 
appointments at Portland, Seattle, Vic- 
toria, and Vancouver, sailing for Japan 
December 138. 

Recently the field secretary, Carl B. 
Wetherell, held a conference with seven 
of the eight Southern California minis- 
ters at the Los Angeles City Club. Va- 
rious matters were discussed, most im- 
portant of which were the proposed “local 
mission” to be held at some point in the 
South, the development of “neighborhood 
meetings” at Inglewood and other places 
near Los Angeles, and the development 
of the summer camp for the young people 
of Southern California which was origi- 
nated last June at Laguna Beach. There 
is no doubt but that in time the Pacific 
Coast will have its Star Island. These 
ministers also unanimously voted to haye 
a day or so devoted to a ministers’ insti- 
tute to be held in connection with the 
triennial sessions of the Patifie Coast Con- 
ference next April in San Francisco. 

On Friday and Saturday, October 12 
and 18, were held the annual sessions of 
the Central Division of the Pacific Coast 
Conference at San José. Addresses were 
given by Rey. Edson Reifsnider, formerly 
minister of Universalist churches at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and Stamford, Conn., on 
“The Way and the World,’ and by Prof. 


The church at Salt Lake City has. 
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Kenneth Saunders of the Pacific School 
of Religion, on ‘Understanding Japan.” 
Professor Saunders is a missionary in 
fact and in theory! Saturday’s program 
consisted of a brief business session, with 
a delightful report on Star Island by Miss 
Irene Rode. It is truly remarkable what 
a keen reaction and appreciation Miss 
Rode showed as a result of her four weeks 
at Star Island. Mr. Wetherell reported 
on the New Haven conference. The con- 
ference directors were requested to ap- 
point two committees—one to develop a 


“local mission” to be held somewhere in- 


Northern California, and another to co- 
operate with a Universalist committee, 
looking toward closer relationship between 
the two bodies. The Conference unani- 
mously endorsed the people’s movement 
for international peace, commending it 
to all its ministers. The 130 attendants 
then participated in luncheon, after which 
the Northern California Associate Alli- 
ance held its autumn meeting, the speak- 
ers being Mrs. Josephine Duveneck, ‘“‘Com- 
munity Service at Palo Alto,” and Rey. 
Clarence Reed, “Stand Up and Be 
Counted.” 

The society at Pasadeng is meeting in 
the Neighborhood Church, which is affili- 
ated with the Congregational body. Rey. 


Bradford Leavitt is the preacher. Con- 
gregations are averaging over 200. In 


the Sunday-school there are about 160 
pupils: 

The Coast has lost through death five 
loyal laymen: Prof. Edwin A. Start of 
Seattle; Prof. William Carey Jones of 
Berkeley; Col. John Irish of Oakland; 
Col. Philo Hersey of San José; and J. J. 
Harris of Sacramento. The memory of 
their earnestness and loyalty will serve 
to make those who carry on the more will- 
ing and ready to serve. 

A noticeable increase in the distribu- 
tion of tracts and sale of literature at 
headquarters is worthy of mention. Defi- 
nite plans are being formulated for con- 
tinuing this increase. A larger number 
of visitors have called than ever before. 

Mr. Wetherell has been elected a mem- 
ber of the executive board of the Child 
Welfare Research Station of which Mrs. 
Josephine Rand Rogers of San José is 
president. As this is written he begins 
an extended trip to the Northwest, and 
hopes in the next letter to say something 
more concrete about conditions in that 
section. 


With the Worcester Young People: 


The young people in Worcester, Mass., 
will hold Sunday evening meetings twice 
monthly. In addition there will be social 
and educational meetings. Under the 
direction of Mr, Leigh, courses of read- 
ings will be given on two Monday evenings 
each month. The young people themselves 
will do the reading, making selections 
from the best literature and from plays. 
Among announced social activities are a 
Hallowe’en party for the Sunday-school, 
a supper to open the Membership Cam- 
paign, a dance for the Worcester Federa- 
tion of Young People, a Christmas dance 
for the Worcester group, and a party to 
be given in the spring. Sunday evening, 
October 21, the young people of the church 
gave a reception to Unitarian students in 
the city. 
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Vigorous Campaign 
in Boston Circle 


That Unitarian area known as the 
“Boston Circle,” a district including all 
churches within twenty-five miles of the 
State House, has been asked to organize 
for united effort in this year’s Campaign 
by and with Young People. The object is 
to encourage a deeper spiritual life, a 
more comprehensive understanding of the 
Unitarian faith, and a better knowledge 
of community leadership and social sery- 
ice. The Boston Circle has a population 
of 2,275,000. It has 109 Unitarian churches . 
and seventy branches of the Young 
People’s Religious Union. Miss Sara 
Comins, executive secretary of the Cam- 
paign, explains that it is hoped the interest 
of the entire denomination may be en- 
listed, and that other metropolitan areas, 
as New York, Chicago, St. Louis, and San 
Francisco, may adopt a similar system. . 
Three mass meetings to be held at Unity 
House, Boston, Mass., will be central 
features of the Campaign. The first meet- 
ing will be held in November. These meet- 
ings will be addressed by persons promi- 
nent in the field of religion, education, 
and social service. ; 


Notes from New Hampshire 


Rey. Benjamin R. Bulkeley, Concord, 
Mass., who has resumed the supply of 
the churches at Rochester and Dover, N.H., 
for two Sundays each month, found on 
his return that the church at Rochester 
was undergoing renovation of the interior, 
and that the church at Dover was about 
to install a new furnace. Mr. Bulkeley 
has been asked to speak at the Woodman 
Institute, Dover, on “Hmerson and his 
Philosophy of Good Cheer.’ He has 
preached for several Sundays at the 
Federated Church, Sandwich, Mass. The 
church at Sandwich is composed of Con- 
gregational, Methodist, and Unitarian so- 
cieties, and is led by Rev. Edward Marsh, 
Congregationalist. 


In Memoriam 


In Lovinc REMEMBRANCH 
HELEN LEEDS PAGH 
OcroBER 26, 1918 


$A 
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Dr. Sullivan Goes to Salem 


Gradual increase in attendance and other 
results at Augusta 


With some slight opposition from an- 
other series of mission meetings, Dr. 
William L. Sullivan began his second 
year as mission preacher of the Laymen’s 
League with a successful week, October 
7-14, in All Souls Church, Augusta, Me. 
The average attendance for his seven 
meetings was 195, a total about four 
times the normal Sunday morning average. 

Three features of the mission deserve 
special mention. For the first time in the 
history of Laymen’s League missions, the 
attendance at the second meeting of the 
series, on Monday night, exceeded that 
of the opening on Sunday. One hundred 
and ninety as against 157 tells the story, 
which only requires the information that 
sixty-three laymen were present after 
attending a dinner of the Augusta chap- 
ter. Waterville night brought thirty 
members of the nearest Unitarian church, 
twenty miles away. The average offering 
on the last evening of the mission ex- 
ceeded $1 a person. 

Augusta has well started its new year 
of activity. The interest was cumulative, 
as is shown by the fact that with one 
exception the attendance at the opening 
meeting was the smallest of the series, and 
the first five were below the final aver- 
age. As happened during the Portland 
mission last year the newspapers of the 
State gave wide publicity to the mission, 
increasing interest in our message and 
heartening Unitarians all over Maine for 
the service of the coming year. 

Dr. Sullivan began a week’s mission in 
Salem, Mass., on Sunday, October 21. 


~ more than a score or so to listen. 


First Returns from 
Worcester Conference 


Rev. George Kent forwards twenty new 
subscriptions on the Templeton offer 


Rey. George Kent of Harvard, Mass., 
is the first minister of the Worcester 
Conference to “go over’ with the offer 
yoted at the meeting of the Conference 
on October 4 at Templeton, Mass. He 
sent in twenty new subscribers for THE 
REGISTER, which were received October 22. 
Mr. Kent knows from experience the im- 
mediate and lasting value of the paper 
in the homes of the people. His parish 
work in New Orleans, La., was greatly 
stimulated by his circulation of THE REc- 
ister there. It is probably truer of Uni- 
tarians than of any other church people 
that they do according as they read, and 
ministers realize that a given measure of 
labor for increasing the number of readers 
of the church paper pays them in increased 
success better than the same effort in any 
other direction. The Worcester Confer- 
ence parishes through their delegates 
voted to double the circulation of THE 
RecIstTeR in the Conference. 


Laymen Turn the Tide 


“After two hundred and ninety-one years 
in the religious life of the community, it 
was: threatened with listing among the 
‘abandoned parishes.’ There was no settled 
minister, and even the announcement of 
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able preaching from outside failed to bring 
Dust 
was about to settle deeply on the stately 
pulpit and the silver communion service 
of rare eighteenth-century workmanship.” 

This was the condition in the old First 
Parish in Duxbury; Mass., as described 
by the Boston Herald, when the young 
chapter of the Laymen’s League began to 
take notice. 

By advertising,—first through their own 
attendance, then by the printed word and 
the telephone,—by organizing a motor 
transport, and by effecting a follow-up 
system, these laymen have enabled the 
church to compete successfully with the 
automobile, the bathing-beach, golf links, 
and Sunday newspaper. They had the 
satisfaction during the summer of count- 
ing congregations of from 150 to 200. 

The Sunday snowdrifts of the coming 
winter have no terrors for Duxbury 
laymen. 


Are Your Children’s 
Parents Educated P 


Unitarian ministers are heard with ap- 
preciation by Jewish audiences. Rev. 
Ernest Caldecott of All Souls Church, 
Schenectady, N.Y., spoke before the 
women’s organization of the Liberal Jew- 
ish Temple, Wednesday, October 3, on 
“Wducation for Ourselves and for our 
Children.” He said he did not have in 
mind academic training as such, though 
the schools are an important factor in our 
educational life. Speaking of the ad- 
vantage of having educated parents, he 
said: “Children who haye educated par- 
ents possess a decided advantage over 
others. School records show some of this, 
but as the education thus obtained at 
home is largely in terms of appreciations, 
most of the benefits are not indicated by 
way of diplomas. Given an inquiring 
mind and a healthy body, the child in a 
cultured home is well favored.” 


With the Norfolk Conference 


The Norfolk Conference met with the 
First Parish Church, West Roxbury, 
Mass., Wednesday, October 31. The first 
speaker was Rey. Hugene R. Shippen, who 
presented the plan and the purpose of 
the newly organized Religious Arts So- 
ciety of the Unitarian Church. He was 
followed by J. Randolph Coolidge, who 
discussed the need for such an organiza- 
tion in the denomination. The final ad- 
dress of the afternoon was given by Mrs. 
Ella Lyman Cabot, on the subject, “How 
ean we Most Successfully Plant Religion?” 
The session closed with a devotional sery- 
ice led by Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson. The 
evening program began with an organ re- 
cital by Leon W. Stewart. H. Ad- 
dington Bruce, well known for his books 
and articles dealing with applied psy- 
chology, delivered an address on ‘“Psy- 
chology and the Fine Art of Living.” 
Prof. Kirsopp Lake gave the final address, 
on “Religion Yesterday and To-morrow.” 


Mr. Patterson 
on “Consecrated Zeal’ 
The Essex Conference in its autumn 
sessions with the church at Haverhill, 
Mass., will meet in the afternoon at three 
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o'clock, and in the evening at seven 
o'clock, Sunday, November 4. In the 
afternoon, greetings and reports will be 
given from the national organizations,— 
The Alliance, the Young People’s Religious 
Union, the Laymen’s League, and the Gen- 
(Continued on page 1054) 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Dis- 
Minimum 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. 
count for 6 or more insertions. 


charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


TEACHER—WANTED 


PIANO TEACHER who can also teach French 
in secondary school in lower South. Address 
LyMAN Warp, Camp Hill, Ala. 


Se 
WANTED—POSITION 


POSITION DESIRED by (young) middle-aged 
American woman as companion and secretary. 
Would travel. Accustomed to reading aloud. 
C-55, CHRISTIAN RnGISTER. 


WOMAN OF REFINEMENT and experience de- 
sires position as companion or assistant to 
elderly woman or invalid going South for win- 
ter, Capable of doing secretarial work. Ref- 
erences exchanged. C-56, CHRISTIAN RNGISTER. 
eS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STAINLESS STEEL paring knives never stain, 
rust, or tarnish and are wonderful money- 
makers for church societies. Write for trial 
knifé and our plan which has met with un- 
usual success everywhere. STAINLESS PRoDUCTF 
Samus Co., 713 6th Street, Watervliet, N.Y. 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island, 

The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 


‘When you are making your will, and wish to ben- 


efit a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 
Island. 


Please write for full particulars 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
Wiiu1am B. Nicuots, President 
Isaac Spracun, Treasurer 
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| UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


qhee following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
ATMS NSIS IMT LUT LLL UL DULL LLY 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


A great reward 
of a DUTY done 


is the POWER to do 
another duty. 


(Continued from page 1053) 


eral Conference. In the evening, Rey. 
George F. Patterson will preach on “Conse- 
erated Zeal and the Tolerant Mind.” 


A. U. A. Acknowledgments 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association : 


May 8. Society in West Upton, Mass. $7.00 
8. Society in Bangor, Me....... 10.00 
8. Phoreh School, Salt Lake City, 

tahiti. sem em renmape caters aie 3.50 
8. Miss Sarah C. Holton, Man- 
chester, N.H., to create a 
life membership Soke cease ee ete 50.00 
10. Willow Place Chapel Congrega- 
tion, Brooklyn, N.Y........ 10.00 
11. Society in Wilmington, Del.... 5.00 
14. First Unitarian Church, Louis- 
Wille,;, IKy;,.«\ setae nh is kiehakies 98.50 
14, First Parish, Brighton, 52.00 
15. Society in Lynn, Mass...... 2.00 
5. Society in Wellesley Hills, Mass. 30.00 
15. Mrs. William P. Gould, Santa 
Barbara, Calif., to create a 
life! membership... 2.0.5 50.00 
15. Manchester, N. H., Branch 
Women’s Alliance, to create 
a life membership......... 50.00 
15. Society in Kalamazoo, Mich... 25.00 
15. Howard W. Starr, New York 
City, to create a life mem- 
bership ......-..sseseeeee 50.00 
19. Society in Quincy, Ill........ 25.00 
19. Society in Hopedale, Mass... 100.00 
19. North Side Unitarian Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pasko ences! «leis 11,00 
19. Society in Concord, N.H...... 5.00 
19. Society in Gimli, Mans 2. ae 10.00 
Dili ABET TOTH airs chs “eee ia) cient, «ie tee 3.00 
22, Mr. and Mrs. Howard C. Tor- 
rey, Winthrop, Mass....... 5.20 
22. Society in Sherborn, Mass.... 5.00 
22. Society in New Bedford, Mass. 10.00 
23, ABODYMOMUS 650. yee ore ie wa ote 6.00 
24. Society in Hugene, Ore....... 20.00 
24. Evening Alliance, First Unita- 
rian Church, Worcester, Mass. 25.00 
24. J. F. Fetter, Coldwater, Ohio 1,00 
24. Society in West Upton, Mass. 93.00 
28. Sunday School, Dunkirk, N.Y. 5.00 
28. Society in Franklin, N.H..... 25.00 
29. Society in Richmond, Va..... 106.85 
31. Associate Members........... 31.00 
31. Channing Religious Society, 
New: ton, Mialssivircrsisies ss ree 2.60 

June 1. First Parish, Brighton, Mass. 2.50 
1. Leominster, Mass., Branch 

Women’s Alliance......... 25.00 
6. First Congregational Church, 

IN@We MOU UCU: crc iris ici 500.00 
6. First Parish, Brookline, Mass. 10.00 
6. Society in Danvers, Mass..... 22.00 
6. Society in Sullivan, Me.. 5.00 
7. Society in Richmond, Va... 5.00 
8. Will D. Brown, Pauline, S.C. 2/00 
11. Society in Richmond, Va.. 10.00 
16. First Congregational Society, 

Lexington, Mass........... 10.00 
20. Society in Alameda, Calif.... 20.00 
28. Society in Brie, Pa........... 11.00 
28. Society in Springfield, Mass,.. 450.00 


. Associate Members....... 
29. First Parish in Brighton, M 


July 2. Society in Atlanta, Ga...... 
TAS MATION NOUS, co vareiecterercter peheeiene 
14. Second Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society, Brooklyn, 
ING Miacatiei itera ne, cee pee tae 89.40 
14. Second Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., to create a life mem- 
ership! s.cc<.ceiscc eee 50.00 
26. First Congregational Society, 
Lexington, Mass........... 5.00 
27. Society in Cleveland, Ohio.. 300.00 
Aug. 6. Associate Members........-- 20.00 
13. Society in Petersham, Mass.. 66.57 
20. Church of the Messiah, St. 
THOUS, Molo mse: caters ester 25.00 
28. Grace Chaee Marshfield, 
MABB.6 ls ecete = s:0lnianeriiolanivipenle 
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C TOR Y 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH. RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


OUR PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


A little five-year-old with legs dangling like 
rags was brought to the Mission. Unable to 
walk, he had been left alone through the day, 
with crusts of bread for food. 

Two years of proper care have enabled him 
to run with other boys. Many others need 
your help. ; 

Presiwent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 

Vicr-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY.* 


Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Drrectors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Brad- 
lee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey Per- 
kins, Albert A. Pollard, Mrs, Endicott P. Saltonstall. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Genera. SEcRETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


*Deceased 


American Unitarian Association 


HE Executive Arm of the Unitarian Churches 

of the United States and Canada. Estab- 
lishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. Publishes 
books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. Promotes 
sympathy and co-operation among liberal Chris- 
tians. Defends civil and religious liberty at 
home and abroad. The Association is ‘sup- 
ported by the voluntary contributions of 
churches and individuals. Direct correspond- 
ence to the Secretary, Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Send contributions to the Treasurer, Henry H. 
Fuller. Headquarters at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. Branch Offices at 299 Madison 
Avenue, New York, 105 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Phelan Building, San Francisco. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Director- 
of Religious. Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 


33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. | 


EVENING CLASSES 


Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, emer ine, 
English, French, Italian, Spanish, Public Speaking, 
Photography, Salesmanship, etc. 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
Send for Circular Phone Brac 0123 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Inyites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 


—conducts an Institute every year for the 
training of church school workers. 

—holds Unitarian Preaching Missions annually 
in a dozen strategic American centers. 
—provides Unitarian ministers with opportun- 
ity for fellowship, inspiration, and mutual help, 
through Ministers’ Institutes, 

—inspires its chapters to aid in financing and 
otherwise maintaining parishes for the maxi- 
mum of service. 

-—gives nation-wide publicity to the aims and 
activities of Liberal Christianity. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


THE MEADVILLE 

THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Offers a comprehensive and modern training to can- 
didates for the liberal ministry at a minimum of 
expenditure, Summer quarter for the entire school at 
the University of Chicago. Excellent dormitory both 
at Meadville and Chicago. Unusual library facilities. 
Free tuition. Nominal dormitory charge. Liberal 
scholarships for competent students both at Chicago 
and Meadville. Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for a 
graduate of high standing. 


Next quarter begins at Meadville, January 3. 
For information apply to the President, 
REV. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 


While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Sept. 4. Associate Members.......... 20.55 
13. Miss Adeline Willis, Port- 
land, “Mest teraeecmieten ene 10.00 
13. Society in Richmond, Va..... 1.00 
ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RDLIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
May 24. Sunday School, Plymouth, 
MA&88.4..cr «agement oe ico cate 5.00 
24. Church School, Belmont, Mass. 24.15 
July 2. nrcoBs Hollis St. Church Fund deo6 
3. Bootes in Concord, N.H...... 16.17 


RNCHIVED THROUGH THD UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCINTY 


June 5. Bae Church School, Salem, a 
fil Winet Conntentioual Church, 
New York €ity. eh 22 ae -00 
13. pogone. Church Sehoal Salem, 
PA Hy RE fen 20.00 
Aug. 13. Soclety in Lynn, Mass,...... 92.72 
$2,863.74 


Hewry H. Furwer, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, - 


, 


[| PLEASANTRIES _ | 


-poet, 
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The Diner: “How did I order my eggs?’ 
The Waitress: “Well, you wasn’t any too 
polite about it !'—Lampoon. 


The reason for newspapers: “One knows 
quite well how bad things are. but one 
likes to see it in print.”—Simplicissimus. 


Says the epicure, “A bird in the hand 
is worth two in the bush.” Says the 
“A bird in the bush is worth two in 
the hand.”—Northwestern Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


“In the good old days,’ said one who 
knew, “we got crowds in church without 
all this advertising and worldly appeal.” 
“But you didn’t have automobiles, trains, 
aéroplanes, and motor-boats to escape in,” 
said his friend. 


The theatre manager after a week of 
a. highbrow production ea the 
eolored doorman. “Well, George, how is 
it going?” “Better and better, sah! Fewer 
and fewer is leaving the theatre before 
the end of the show.”—Life. 


In his announcements cne Sunday morn- 
ing the vicar regretted that money was 
not coming in fast enough—but he was no 
pessimist. “We have tried,” he said, “to 
raise the necessary money in the usual 
manner. We have tried honestly. Now 
we are going to see what a bazaar can 
do.” —Tit-Bits. 


A teacher had been telling an infants’ 
class about the Ten Commandments. In 
order to test their memories, she asked, 
“Can any little child give me a command- 
ment containing only four words?’ <A 
hand was raised immediately. “Well?” 
‘said the teacher. “Keep off the grass.’ 
The Continent. 


A familiar figure in the political world 
stalked through the lobby of the St. 


Francis. “What party does- he belong 
to?” asked the Chatty Guest. “Shush!” 
warned the Wild Wag. “He would be 


offended to hear that question. You 
should ask what party belongs to him.”— 


_ San Francisco Chronicle. 


Seven-year-old Mary had been repeat- 
edly cautioned against handling any ob- 
ject that might contain germs. “Mother,” 
she said, “I shall never play with my 
puppy any more, because he has germs on 
him.” “Oh, no!’ replied the mother. 
“There are no germs on your puppy.” 
“Yes, there are,’ insisted the child. 
“TI saw one hop.’—Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 


Two young ladies in Washington were 
discussing a foreign naval officer who has 
received many medals and decorations. 
“But,” said one of them, “isn’t he becom- 
ing awfully fat? He seems to be putting 
on flesh every day.” “What can you 
expect, my dear?” replied the other. “The 
poor man must find room somehow for his 
medals and decorations.”—Harper’s Maga- 
zine. 


Dr. Charles M. Sheldon suggests that 
upon his.fomb be placed these words: 


’“Here lies a man who thought he had 


a sermon to preach. He longed to preach 
it, but he was killed by the ‘prelimi- 
naries.’” In sum, according to the Baptist, 
organ prelude, doxology, invocation, re- 
sponse, solo, responsive reading, anthem, 
hymn, duet, Scripture, prayer, response, 
second anthem, notices, solo, offering, of- 
fertory, prayer, Gloria, hymn, 
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BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a $600 pension our Permanent 
Fund held forus by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation as Trustee must be largely | increased by be- 


quests. Remember the ministers’ pension when 
you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


All makes slightly used machines 


TYP EWRITERS. $20 up. Easy monthly pay- 


ments. Five days’ free trial in your home. Express pre- 
paid. Guaranteed two years. Write today for price list C. 
PAYNE COMPANY 
Dept. C. R., Rosedale Station, Kansas City, KANSAS 


Bibles Personal Gse 


Every language, binding, version. 
Price suited to any pocketbook. 


Send for Catalog 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Individual Cups 


Over 40,000 churches use 
the Thomas Service. 


Cleanand sanitary. Write 
now for Catsloe and Special Trial Offer. : 
Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 515 Lima, Ohio. 


The Chest With the Chill In It 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


Have a Reputation for Quality and 
Durability of Fifty Years’ Standing 


BUY THE BEST 
MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Holland Process Caramels 


Full cream caramels. Home-made. Quality 
second to none. Order now. Two 1-lb. boxes, $1, 
postpaid. We book orders for Christmas now, to 
assure prompt delivery. Demand for our caramels 
immense. Money orders or American Express 
orders accepted. Agents wanted. 


MRS. GARDNER’S CARAMEL KITCHEN 
21 E. Van Buren Street, Room 807, Chicago, Ill. 


The “MONEY EARNING PLAN” 
for 
CHURCHES, SOCIETIES, SCHOOLS 


will put money in the treasury 


of any society in your church 
east of the Mississippi River. 
For information write 


CHARLES R. DAVIS 
- (Established 1905) 
184 WARD ST., NEWTON CENTRE 59, MASS. 


Educational 


BURDETT cae 


Other College Grade Courses open in September 
18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Church Announcements 
ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 


service at 11. Rev. Paul nevere Frothingham, 
D.D., will preach November 4 


DORCHESTER FIRST PARISH’ CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert ity 
Hudson and Rev. L. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Service, 11 a.m. All are cordially welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. The minis- 
ter, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D., will 
preach November 4. Church services at 11 A.M. 
Disciples School, 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten, 11 
A.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles B. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school 
at 10.15 A.M. Morning Service, 11 a.m. Com- 
munion Service on the first Sunday of each 
month after morning service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. Free pews at all 
services. All are welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rey. Harold HE. B. Speight, ministers. 
Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. Morning Prayer 
with sermon by Rey. Thomas Nightingale, Sec- 
retary, National Free Church Council, London, 
England, November 4, 11 a.m. Daily services 
at 12.15 p.m. except Saturdays. Vesper services 
Wednesdays at 5 P.M. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. School of Reli- 
gious Education at 10 o’clock.' Church Service 
at 11 o’clock. Sunday evening, November 4, 
at 8.15 o’clock, the installation of Dr. Simons 
will take place. Speakers: Samuel A. Eliot, 
D.D.; Edwin F. Gay, LL.D.; William L. Sul- 
livan, D.D. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), cor- 
ner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. (All 
Beacon Street cars in subway pass the church.) 
Rev. Eugene Rodman Shippen, minister. Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 
9.45 a.M., Church School. Waitstill H. Sharp, 
superintendent. A.M., morning service. 
Chorus choir under Thompson Stone. 5.30 
p.M., Emerson Guild. A cordial invitation to all. 


Our Ghastly Peril if Germany 
Goes 
(Continued from page 1036) 
by effective means. And it has been 
amply manifested that such an instru- 
ment for peace and justice among nations 
cannot be welded without the high par- 
ticipation of the United States. How 
long will America hold aloof from the 
work of saving Europe? 
Soria, October 4, 
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Chimes for your Church 


Are now within easy reach. 


Hf 


“The White Temple” === pee 


Miami, Florida ee 


EAGAN Tower Chimes have re- 

1) volutionized Chime building. They 

are electrically played—no tugging at 

ropes. Your organist plays rich melody on 

them and blends chime music into the 
services. 


Daily use of chimes brings a spiritual 
awakening that means much to the pros- 
perity of your church. They are truly a 
Memorial Sublime which lives through 
generations to come and for all time per- 
petuates the memory of both the donor 
and the loved one in whose memory and ‘ 
honor they are placed. 


Deagan Chimes are superbly musical, 
stately, dignified, perfectly tuned and flaw- 
less in pitch. They are a blessing on the 


entire community. Complete sets 


Our new Community Memorial Plan will DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES 
enable you to secure Deagan Tower $5,000 to $10,000 
Chimes for your church. Fill out and mail 

the coupon for particulars. 


J .C.Deagan Inc. 


Deagan Tower Chimes 
j Played From : 


Established 1880 
Deagan Bldg., 4217 Ravenswood Ave. ad. 
Chicago, U.S. A. eg 

s 


